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SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 


BY ERWIN HOUSE. 

Maxy persons have seen and read the book re- 
ferred to under this caption; and their opinions of 
it have been made up beyond the possibility of 
amendment. There is probably another class of 
them, however, who have not yet met with it, and 
whose jugdments have been derived, to a great ex- 
tent, from the reviews and notices it has received. 
Having ourself perused several of these articles, 
without finding our views of the work expressed in 
them, we are induced to offer a brief criticism to 
the public; and we feel the more inclined to do 
so, as we see the work in question is, every day, 
getting a wider circulation in this country. 

This increase of circulation is owing, almost en- 
tirely, to the fact, that the work has been within a few 
years republished among us, with valuable additions, 
embracing not only the original text of Southey, 
but the notes of Coleridge, the remarks of Knox, 
the strictures of Watson, and running annotations 
by the American editor, Mr. Curry. 

Here, then, is a singular book, the joint product 
of five individuals, four of whom are known to the 
world as men of ability and genius; and much 
might be said to the credit of the fifth, were it not 
more our object to deal justly with the dead than 
to celebrate the living. 

The first thing in the critical examination of a 
book, where opinions are expressed or censured, is 
to get at the cause, or motive, or occasion of its being 
written; for, in this way, we take hold of the key 
that unlocks many secrets. There was a moment, 
certainly, when the poet-laureate of England, Rob- 
ert Southey, first fell upon the project of writing 
the Life of Wesley. It is impossible to tell when, 
or where, or how, the idea of it was first started; 
for he has not seen fit, so far as we recollect at 
present, to inform us. It is well known, however, 
that all literary men conceive scores of book-making 
-projects, which they never carry out, because the 
luxury of planning has to be followed by the toil 
of execution. Indeed, it may not exceed the truth, 
if we say, that every man of letters, in the course 
of his multifarious readings and meditations, falls 
Vou. XI.—22 





in with numberless topics, which, at the moment, 
shine up in his thoughts with peculiar luster, and are 
recorded, it may be, as worthy of a chapter or a treat- 
ise, but the greater part of which are subsequently 
relinquished; and when one of them is selected, 
from the company of its fellows, as fit for the honors 
of a literary execution, there is always some reason, 
or motive, satisfactory to the author, for conferring 
uponit thisdistinction. What,then,do yousuppose, 
candid reader, was the object, by which Mr. Southey, 
in preference to many other schemes of labor, was 
led to choose the life of Wesley as a subject for his 
genius? You will not presume it was his admira- 
tion of that great reformer; nor was it any settled 
bitterness of feeling, or hostility of purpose, toward 
him. He neither loved nor hated him, as is evident 
from the manner in which he has executed his un- 
dertaking. The secret must be sought for in the 
history of his own life and librations. 

Robert Southey was born in the city of Bristol, 
England, where he spent the greater part of his 
early life. Receiving his first education from a 
Baptist clergyman, and being associated, from his 
boyhood, with persons violently hostile to the 
Church-and-state policy of Great Britain, he be- 
came, even before his manhood, a leading spirit 
in his circle with the Dissenters. The doctrine of 
dissent sank deeply into his heart, and mingled 
itself with all his studies and opinions. In the 
year 1787, however, he is found a student in the 
Church Preparatory School of Westminster, where 
in 1790 he abets or heads a rebellion against the 
master; for it seems to have been the characteristic 
quality of his disposition, not to follow, but to 
lead, in every thing he originated or adopted. By 
what turn of sentiment he was admitted into that 
aristocratic, High-Church, sectarian seminary, is 
left for his biographer to unravel; and how even so 
buoyant a levity of principle, in the course of two 
summers after, could leap into Unitarian senti- 
ments, is a still more difficult question. Next, be- 
fore he had acquired any fixedness in his new way 
of thinking, he comes out a bold disciple of the 
French school of politics, adopting the lowest 
agrarianism of Paris as the pole-star of all his in- 
tellectual and social movements. 

But his saltations are not yet completed. Soon 
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after this last-named soubre saut, so utterly had he 


connection with a couple of his early friends, Cole- 
ridge and Lovell, he planned a wild scheme of set- 
tling a colony of French-school democrats, to be 
called the Pantisocracy, on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna. This new republic, as its name imports, 
was to be based on the maxim of universal equality, 
in which the rights of the individual were to rise 
paramount to the powers of state; but the blue 
waters of that noble river were not destined, it 
seems, to lave the shores of such a colony. The 
youthful Solon, who had, in fancy, planned and 
peopled it, was invited by his kind old uncle to 
accompany him to Portugal; and on the way, or 
after the arrival, the mind of the reformer made 
another revolution, more sudden, more fadical, more 
final, more strange, than any of the preceding. 

Many conjectures have been ventured, by differ- 
ent writers, respecting this last change of senti- 
ment. Till a fair and full biography shall be 
written, it will be impossible, particularly for us 
on this side of the Atlantic, to arrive at a positive 
conclusion. From every thing we have seen, how- 
ever, on the subject, we are inclined to believe, with 
scarcely any hesitation, that it is to be attributed 
mainly to motives of worldly prudence. The young 
radical had about ran his length. He had passed 
the heat of his youth, had married, was begin- 
ning to feel his family responsibilities, and must 
have bread. This is now the prevalent opinion in 
Great Britain respecting this question; but by no 
writer, so far as we know, has it been more plainly 
stated than by William Howitt. “Nothing is so 
easy of vindication,” says this author, “as a man’s 
honesty, when he changes to his own worldly dis- 
advantage, and to a more free mode of thinking; 
but when the contrary happens, suspicions will lie 
in spite of all argument. We can well conceive, 
for instance, the uncle of the young poet, with 
whom he went out to Portugal, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, saying to him, ‘ Robert, my 
dear fellow, these notions and these terrible demo- 
cratic poems—this Wat Tyler, these Botany Bay 
Eclogues, and the like, are not the way to flourish 
in the world. No doubt you want to live comfort- 
ably; then just look about you, and see how you are 
to live. Here are Church and state, and there are 
Wat Tyler and the Botany Bay Eclogues. Here are 
promotions and comfort, there are poverty and con- 
tempt. Take which you will.’ We can well con- 
ceive the effect of such representations on a young 
man, who, with all his poetic and patriotic devotion, 
did not like poverty and contempt, and did hope to 
live comfortably. This idea once taking the small- 
est root in a young man, having a spice of worldly 
prudence, as well as a great deal of ambition, we 
can imagine the youth nodding to himself, and 
saying, ‘True, there is great 2isdom in what my 
uncle says. I must live, and so no more Wat Tylers, 
nor Botany Bay Eclogues.’ ” 

Lord Byron, however, had both the genius and 





| the will to givesto this levity of purpose, to this 
given himself up to the Robespierrean party, in | 


mercenary disposition an immortality. In the 
Vision of Judgment, among nobler objects of his 
burning satire, he holds up the changeable, incon- 
sistent, book-making Southey in a light of the most 
intense ridicule. Perhaps the scathing fire of wit 
Was never more merciless or better merited; be- 
cause, bitter as the invective is, it was historically 
true—every word of it: 
** He said—I only give the heads—he said 
He meant no harm in scribbling; twas his way 
Upon all topics; ’twas beside his bread, 
Of which he buttered both sides; *twould delay 
Too long the assembly, he was pleased to dread, 
And take up rather more time than a day, 
To name his works—he would but cite a few— 
Wat Tyler—Rhymes on Blenheim— Waterloo. 


He had written praises of a regicide; 
He had written praises of all kings whatever; 
He had written for republics far and wide, 
And then against them bitterer than ever; 
For pantisocracy he once had cried 
Aloud, a scheme less moral than ’twas clever; 
Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin— 
Had turned his coat—and would have turned his skin. 


He had sung against all battles, and again 

In their high praise and glory; he had called 
Reviewing, ‘the ungentle craft,’ and then 

Become as base a critic as e’er craw?’'d— 
Fed, paid, and pampered by the very men 

By whom his muse and morals had been mauled. 
He had written much blank verse, and blanker prose, 
And more of both than any body knows.” 


Soon after the last change of sentiment, Mr, ° 


Southey was appointed secretary to the Right Hon. 
Isaac Corry, Chancellor of the Exchequer for Ire- 
land; and in retiring from this office he was settled 
at Keswick, in the county of Cumberland, for life. 
He was now, after all his obliquities, a stanch 
member and defender of the Church of England. 
In this retreat he lived forty years, all of which 
were devoted to study, to writing, and to all man- 
ner of intellectual pursuits. As a reward for his 
abandonment of the democratic party, and of his 
adherence to Church and state, he received from 
government, at the nomination of Walter Scott, the 
office of poet-laureate, his first and last reward. 
The story of this appointment, but little known 
among us, is so well told by Howitt, and it so 
clearly illustrates the price at which the laureate 
was held even by his new friends, that we must 
offer the whole of it to the reader in the author's 
own words: 

“Before quitting Southey’s house for his tomb,” 
says the English writer, “I can not resist referring 
to a little fact connected with his appointment to 
the laureateship. It is well known that the post 
was first offered to Walter Scott, who declined 
it, but recommended Southey, who was chosen. 
The letters on the whole transaction are given in 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, chap. xxvi, and certainly 
present one of the most luxurious bits of human 
nature imaginable. Scott, who was then only 
plain Walter Scott; who was not made Sir Walter 
for seven years after; whe had published the greater 
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number of his popular poetical romances, but had 
not yet published Waverly, felt, however, quite ter- 
rified at the offer of the laureateship. He was quite 
agonized with shame at the prospect, and wrote off 
to the Duke of Buccleugh to ask his advice how he 
was to get decently out of the scrape without of- 
fending the prince regent. ‘I am,’ says Scott, ‘very 
much embarrassed by it. I am, on the one hand, 
very much afraid of giving offense, where no one 
would willingly offend, and perhaps losing the op- 
portunity of smoothing the way to my youngsters 
through life; on the other hand the offer is a ridicu- 
lous one; somehow or other they and I should be 
well quizzed,’ etc. . . . ‘I feel much disposed 
to shake myself free of it. I should make but a 
bad courtier, and an ode-maker is described by Pope 
as a man out of his way, or out of his senses.’ 

“ Almost by return of post came the Duke’s an- 

swer. ‘As to the offer of his royal highness to ap- 
point you laureate, I shall frankly say, that I should 
be mortified to see you hold a situation which, by 
the general concurrence of the world, is stamped 
ridiculous. There is no good reason why it should 
be so; but it is so. Walter Scott, Poet-Laureate, 
4 ceases to be Walter Scott, of the Lay, Marmion, etc. 
Any future poem of yours would not come forth 
with the same probability of a successful recep- 
tion. The poet-laureate would stick to you and 
your productions like a piece of court plaster. 
Only think of being chanted and recitatived by a 
parcel of hoarse and squeaking choristers, on a 
birthday, for the edification of the bishops, pages, 
maids of honor, and gentlemen-pensioners! O, 
horrible! thrice horrible!’ 

Z “Scott replied, ‘I should certainly never have 
4 survived the recitative described by your grace; it 
; is a part of the etiquette I was quite unprepared 

for, and should have sunk under it.’ 

“Such was the horror of Scott, and his great 
patron Buccleugh, at the very idea of this most 
ridiculous of offers, of this piece of court plaster, of 
this horrible, thrice horrible of all quizzes—Scott 
at once declined the honor; and though he said 
he should make a bad courtier, assuredly no 
courtier could have done it in better style, profess- 
ing that the office was too distinguished for his 
merits; that he was by no means adequate to it. 
Now Scott, all this time, had but an income of 
£2,000 a-year, out of all his resources; we have 
these calculated and cast up on the very same page, 
opposite to his letter to Buccleugh; nay, he is in 
embarrassments, and in the very same letter re- 
quests the Duke to be guarantee for £2,000 for him; 
and he thought the laureateship worth £300 or 
£400 a-year. These facts all testify to his thorough 
idea of the ignominy of the office. How rich, then, 
is the sequel! This ignominy, this burning shame 
of an office, this piece of adhesive court plaster, he 
goes at once and recommends to Southey! ‘Hang 
it,’ he says to himself, ‘it would never do for such 
aman as me; but, by the by, it will do very well 
for Southey!’ Well, he writes at once to Southey— 











tells him that he has had this offer, but that he has 
declined it, because he has had already two pieces 
of preferment, and, moreover, ‘my dear Southey, I 
had you in my eye.’ He adds—and now let any 
one who thinks himself flattered on any particular 
occasion, remember this delicious balm—‘I did not 
refuse it from any foolish prejudice against the situa- 
tion—otherwise how durst I offer it to you—ay, 
how, indeed !—my elder brother in the muse? but 
from a sort of internal hope that they would give it 
to you, on whom it would be so much more worthily 
conferred. For I am not such an ass as not to know 
that you are my better in poetry, though I have 
had, probably but for a time, the tide of popularity 
in my favor. I have not time to add the thousand 
other reasons, but I only wished to tell you how 
the matter was, and to beg you to think before you 
reject the offer which, I flatter myself, will be made 
to you. If I had not been, like Dogberry, a fellow 
with two gowns already, IJ should have jumped at it 
like a cock at a gooseberry. 
‘Ever yours, most truly, Wa ter Scorr.’ 

“The whole is too rich te need a remark, except 
that Southey accepted it, and Scott wrote him a 
letter of warmest congratulation on getting this 
piece of court plaster clapped on his back, and 
putting himself into a position to, be ‘ well quizzed;’ 
but was quite confounded to learn that the honor- 
arium for the ‘horrible! thrice horrible!’ was not 
£400 a year, but only £100 and a butt of wine. 
I wonder whether poor Southey lived to read 
Scott’s Life!” 

When a complete biography of the bard of Kes- 
wick shall be written, the world may have addi- 
tional testimonies respecting his qualifications for 
writing the Life of Wesley; but, as his reputation 
now stands, with friends and foes, with Churchmen 
and anti-Churchmen, with the nobility and the de- 
mocracy, the good name of Wesley, or of his fol- 
lowers, has very little to hope or to fear from his 
praises or his censures. Having passed into the 
High-Church party from the lowest depths of French 
pantisocracy, he conceived it to be his duty, cer- 
tainly it was his interest, to offer it a lasting me- 
morial of his sincerity; forgetting that the same 
trick had been played so often, and had been so 
frequently laid open and laughed at before, that 
there was no chance of his escaping the same treat- 
ment. In looking round, also, for a subject, where 
could he find a better one than Wesley? His hero, 
with elements of acknowledged greatness, with a 
mind and bearing of high dignity, had pursued a 
life of such singularity, had passed through so 
many strange fortunes, had set in motion such a 
train of interesting movements, as to furnish a 
most tempting subject for his graphic, his humor- 
ous, his witty, his sarcastic and yet not malevolent 
genius; and then, the stern adherence of Wesley to 
the Church of England, by which he conferred on 
it such an amount of honor, contrasted with the 
known tendency of his people to a separation, af- 
forded the biographer a wide excuse for all his 
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laudations of the English hierarchy, and for his bit- 
ter invectives against the whole family of dissenters. 
He could eulogize Mr. Wesley, without offense to 
the Church, because the founder of Methodism never 
left it; but he was bound to undervalue and re- 
proach him, because he had so organized his new 
connection, that, on the event of a separation, it 
would not fall to pieces. For more than half acen- 
tury, also, Mr. Wesley had formed the center of a 
world-wide reformation in religion; he had held con- 
nections, more or less intimate, with the leaders of 
all the religious movements of his day, in Germany, 
in England, and in this country; and he, therefore, 
offered to the hired panegyrist of the court party a 
rare text, or pretext, for reviewing the religious 
condition of his country and age, and for dis- 
tributing his eulogies and censures, as they would 
be most acceptable to his patrons. As his odes to 
the King were never equal to his other poetical 
compositions, and were always ridiculed severely 
by the people, and even by his own party, he could 
mend his fortunes as a bard, by a little gratuitous 
flattery as a historian; and his book would be the 
more marketable from the friendliness to be ex- 
pected for it from the Church, and the certain hos- 
tility of the Methodists and Dissenters. There was 
a moment, we have no doubt, in the lucubrations of 
the court poet, when he had just completed one 
work and was looking round him for the subject of 
another, that, hitting on this rich notion of a Life of 
Wesley, he fairly leaped from his rocking-chair, like 
the philosopher from his bathing-tub, erying, “I 
have found it—I have found it;” and when the 
work was completed, and it stood forth neatly 
bound and lettered in his cabinet, he had reason to 
look to it as the happiest specimen of his inge- 
nuity, if not the highest exhibition of his genius. 
The literary qualifications of Mr. Southey, for 
writing the work in question, were, in some re- 
spects, of the highest order. Not only were his 
judgment and penetration sound and keen, but his 
imagination was equally brilliant, and his diction is 
every-where easy, graceful, and luminous. His in- 
vention, however, was a little too fertile for a histo- 
rian; for it constantly inclined him to create what he 
could not find ready-made. His stories are always 
too well told to be exactly true; for, we suppose, 
with his ideal of the perfect constantly in his eye, 
he thought it a great pity to spoil a good anecdote, 
or astriking picture, merely for the lack of a little 
authentic material. At all events, he could givea 
few higher shades of tint to his drawings, without 
much offense to his conscientiousness; for he might 
say, that color, after all, is nothing substantial, but 
only the accident of a substance. Certain it is, 
that the gifted poet did spare no effurt of his in- 
ventive faculty to make his pages more tempting, 
as every reader of his many volumes will affirm. 
This fact is as evident in his Lives of Nelson, of 
Bunyan, and of the British Admirals, as in that of 
Wesley; and his English reviewers can easily dis- 
cover the excess of poesy in his other biographies, 





and indignantly reprove them; but when they come 
to his caricature of the founder of Methodism, they 
have not a word to offer. 

The poet-laureate, however, was not only too 
poetical to be a good historian, but he had passed 
through such extremes of opinion, and the effects 
of his many treasons and transitions were so blight- 
ing on his spirit, that it was impossible for him to 
compose an impartial narrative of any distinguished 
Briton; and particularly did the career of Wesley, 
the friend and benefactor of the common people, 
remind the quondam pantisocrat of a portion of his 
life, which had ceased to give him pleasurable 
reflections. The volcano had burnt out; and noth- 
ing was left, but a black crater, choked with its 
own scoria and embers, and surrounded by a waste 
of dead lava. Pensioned liberally by the govern- 
ment, and paid for his unfelt adulations of the 
British monarch, he was bound in duty to think well 
of the King and court, of the nobility, of which the 
King was only chief, and of a Church on which that 
nobility has always securely rested for support; 
but, in all other things, to all the remainder of 
the world, Robert Southey had become, a long 
time before this Life of Wesley was thought of, a 
confirmed misanthrope. The love which we nat- 
urally entertain for our species was in him almost 
extinguished. His very law was hatred. His arti- 
cles in the Quarterly Review were ever recognized, 
where his signature was a secret, by the superlative 
bitterness of their spirit. So characteristic was 
this trait in Southey, that, not only his enemies, 
but impartial writers have taken the same view of 
him. It was unlucky for him, however, to fall 
under the searching, scorching, scathing indigna- 
tion of such a man as Hazlitt, who, with a little too 
much apparent relish, draws the portrait of this 
literary, ambitious, verse-making misanthrope: 

“A thorough adept,” says the able writer and 
critic just mentioned, “in this school of poetry and 
philanthropy is jealous of all excellence but his 
own. He does not even like to share his reputation 
with his subject; for he would have it all to proceed 
from his own power and originality of mind. Such 
a one is slow to admire any thing that is admirable; 
feels no interest in what is most interesting to 
others, no grandeur in any thing grand, no beauty 
in any thing beautiful. He tolerates only what he 
himself creates; he sympathizes only with what 
can enter into no competition with him, with ‘the 
bare trees and mountains bare, and grass in the 
green field.’ He sees nothing but himself and the 
universe. He hates all greatness and all pretensions 
to it, whether well or ill founded. His egotism is 
in some respects a madness; for he scorns even the 
admiration of himself, thinking it a presumption 
in any one to suppose that he has taste or sense 
enough to understand him. He hates all science 
and all art; he hates chemistry; he hates conch- 
ology; he hates Voltaire; he hates Sir Isaac Newton; 
he hates wisdom; he hates wit; he hates meta- 
physics, which, he says, are unintelligible, and yet 
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he would be thought to understand them; he hates 
prose; he hates all poetry but his own; he hates 
the dialogues in Shakspeare; he hates music, dan- 
cing, and painting; he hates Rubens, he hates Rem- 
brandt; he hates Raphael, he hates Titian; he hates 
Vandyke; he hates the antique; he hates the 
Apollo Belvidere; he hates the Venus of Medicis. 
This is the reason that so few people take an inter- 
est in his writings, because he takes an interest in 
nothing that others do!” 

This, it is confessed, is a dark picture of a dark 
man; but, the reader will remember, it was an 
Englishman, a countryman of the “sitter,” that 
took it. Nor was the artist himself a Methodist. 
It was the free work of as gifted a genius as the great 
biographer himself; and though that genius had 
had reasons for a little acerbity of temper, the 
strokes here so darkingly thrown upon the canvas, 
are nearly all justified by the laureate’s own lan- 
guage. He had actually recorded his hatred of 
almost every thing here enumerated; and Hazlitt 
has only the merit of having taken an inventory of 
his animosities. 

If the reader wishes to see in what style a per- 
fectly impartial critic would speak of him, he may 
peruse, as carefully as he pleases, the following 
estimate of Southey by Dr. Leiber, the able editor 
of the Conversions-Lexicon, as given in the Ameri- 
can reprint: “In the Quarterly Review,” says the 
learned and unbiased German, “to which he has 
been one of the principal contributors, Mr. Southey 
has attacked the reformers with all the bitterness 
of apostasy. He has not only waged war against 
principles, but has assailed, with acrimony, his 
former associates in politics, and every friend of 
liberal principles. In his religious and political 
principles, Mr. Southey displays the most narrow 
and illiberal spirit, vehemently opposing every 
measure of reform in Church and state. In his 
controversial writings, he assumes a fierce and acri- 
monious tone, and conveys his partial and prejudiced 
views with all the heat and blindness of a zealot.” 
And this Life of Wesley was one of those contro- 
versial works so severely and justly reprimanded 
by the German critic; for, though it appears under 
the usual appearance of a memoir, it holds the 
same relation to biography that the Rome of Gib- 
bon does to history. The Decline and Fall was a 
cunningly devised attack against the Church uni- 
versal; while the Life of Wesley was aimed only at 
a single branch or division of it; but both are emi- 
nently polemic in every thing but a manly and 
frank avowal of the real object of the writers. 

Another witness, the friend and biographer of Cole- 
ridge, who was the brother-in-law of Southey, gives 
a very decided testimony against the fitness of the 
poet-laureate to write the Life of Wesley. ‘‘ None,” 
says he, speaking of the scheme of the pantisocracy, 
“have revived the phantasy since; but Coleridge 
has lived to sober down his early extravagant views 
of political freedom into something like a disavowal 





of them; but he has never changed into a foe of the | tician, with a little less of the Talleyrand, or Prince 


generous principles of human freedom which he 
ever espoused; while Southey has become the enemy 
of political and religious freedom, the supporter and 
advocate of arbitrary measures in Church and state, 
and the vituperator of all who support the recorded 
principles of his early years.” Never, perhaps, in 
the history of apostasy, did a convert from the 
people to the crown do more to repay his royal 
patron for the money spent on him than did 
Robert Southey for that scepter-holder, who had 
hired him, for three hundred pounds a year, to sup- 
port the High-Church and Tory party by his talents; 
and never, from first to last, have the motives of 
such a man been more universally acknowledged, or 
condemned with a greater unanimity of righteous 
indignation. 

What, then, in the light of all these facts, has 
Methodism to fear from the censure, or to hope 
from the praises, of such an author? He has writ- 
ten such a book as must have been expetted. He 
could write no other. A traitor to the people, he 
must write against every thing at work among them. 
A paid laudator of the government, he must seize 
every opportunity to make a suitable return for his 
salary and his pension. An apostate from liberty, 
he can lose no chance of pouring contempt on what 
he had abandoned, or his employers would be little 
satisfied with the sincerity of his conversion. Once 
a Dissenter, if not a free-thinker, at all events a 
French politician, he would be a great dolt not to 
make comfortable his new position in the Church of 
England, by writing some bitter thing against the 
only class of Dissenters, if the Methodists could be 
called such, of sufficient consequence to that Church 
to excite either its apprehension or its hope. It 
should, therefore, be a matter of no surprise to any 
one, that, in this Life of the founder of Methodism, 
he should take such pains to eulogize the estab- 
lished religion; that he should always have a sar- 
casm ready-barbed for those associates and coad- 
jutors of Mr. Wesley, who had ever shown the 
slightest coldness to the Church of England, and a 
few encomiums, though rather faint ones, for such as 
had affectionately adhered to it to the end of their 
days; that, while he confesses the good and great 
influence of the Wesleyan reformation on the re- 
ligion and morals of his country, he should prepare 
the reader, in the outset, to attribute much of it to 
a general reaction against irreligion, which had 
begun to take place before the rise of Methodism, 
and the remainder, or a great part of the remainder, 
to natural causes and accidental circumstances. 
The fame of the father, the good old priest of 
Epworth, for example, was not to be impugned, 
even for his belief in strange noises and appari- 
tions, because he lived and died in the Church of 
England; his eldest son, Samuel, was altogether 
more sensible, and an abler man, than the rest of 
the family, because he was the only one who op- 
posed with any violence the two younger brothers; 
Charles, also, though not quite so much of a tac- 
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Metternich, or King Satan, in his composition, 
was decidedly more moderate, and amiable, and 
unassuming, than his illustrious colleague, because 
the “sweet singer of Methodism” had a sprinkling 
of bigotry for the Establishment; and John himself, 
the reader sees all along, would have been quite a 
philanthropist, quite a philosopher, and something 
extraordinary as a Christian reformer, had he not 
been so strangely, perhaps so ambitiously, and, of 
course, designedly, negligent in not securing his 
people against all possibility of a separation. 

To a reader, who has his eyes open, all these 
points are plain enough; but, if we mistake not, 
he is not prepared, after having tracked the wily 
and wary polemic through two volumes, and watched 
his well-sustained effort for the concealment of his 
real object, to find the door of his heart thrown 
wide open, and the whole design exposed to full 
view, in the concluding paragraph: 

“Concerning the general and remoter conse- 
quences of Methodism,” says Southey, in summing 
up his subject, “opinions will differ. They who 
consider the wide-spreading schism to which it has 
led, and who know that the welfare of the country 
is vitally connected with its Church Establishment, 
may think that the evil overbalances the good. But 
the good may endure, and the evil may be only for 
a time. In every other sect there is an inherent 
spirit of hostility to the Church of England, too 
often and too naturally connected with diseased 
political opinions. So it was in the beginning, and 
so it will continue to be, as long as those sects en- 
dure. But Methodism is free from this. The ex- 
travagances which accompanied its growth are no 
longer encouraged, and will altogether be discoun- 
tenanced, as their real nature is understood. This 
can not be doubted. It is in the natural course of 
things that it should purify itself gradually from 
whatever is objectionable in its institutions. Nor 
is it beyond the bounds of reasonable hope, that, 
conforming itself to the original intention of its 
founders, it may again draw toward the Establish- 
ment, from which it has seceded, and deserve to 
be recognized as an auxiliary institution, its minis- 
ters being analogous to the regulars, and its mem- 
bers to the tertiaries and confraternities of the 
Romish Church. The obstacles to this are surely 
not insuperable, perhaps not so difficult as they 
appear. And were this effected, John Wesley would 
then be ranked, not only among the most remark- 
able and influential men of his age, but among the 
great benefactors of his country and his kind.” 

True enough, Mr. Southey, ‘‘ were this effected ;” 
but if not effected, what then! He leaves his reader 
to draw his own conclusion, and so we will do 
with ours. 

This work of Southey’s, with all its wit and sar- 
casm, has not entirely defaced the reputation of Mr. 
Wesley in the English world. That admirable man, 
that profound and extensive scholar, that wise re- 
former and benefactor, is beginning to be more than 
ever appreciated in his native land. We have no- 





ticed, for several years past, that even the English 
reviews are directing attention to him, in terms not 
to be mistaken or gainsayed. The modern British 
essayists, also, as the best current writers of Great 
Britain are now called, have spoken some true 
words of him into the English ear. We can give 
only a single specimen; but that, strange as it may 
seem, is from the Edinburg Review. “If,” says the 
writer, Mr. Stephens, “in elevating the moral and 
religious character of our people, during the last 
century, the first place be due to the illustrious 
founder of Methodism, the second may be justly 
claimed for Mr. Wilberforce. No two men can be 
named, who, in their respective generations, exer- 
cised an influence so extensive, permanent, and 
beneficial over public opinion. In walks of life 
the most dissimilar, and by means widely different, 
they concurred in proposing to themselves the same 
great end, and pursued it in the same spirit. Their 
views of Christian doctrine scarcely differed. They 
inculeated the same severe, though affectionate, 
morality; and were animated by the same holy 
principles, fervent zeal, and constitutional hilarity 
of temper. No one who believes that the courses 
of the world are guided by a supreme and benevo- 
lent Intelligence, will hesitate to admit, that each 
of these men was appointed by Providence to exe- 
cute a high and sacred trust, and prepared for its 
discharge by those gifts of nature and fortune, 
which the circumstances of their times peculiarly 
demanded.” 


——_.___-6- 9-9 ——————— 
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Agatn! thou little sprite of rainbow hues, 
That came on yester eve, at setting sun, 
Thy notes of music-gladness to diffuse, 
In the heart of a lone and wearied one— 
I pray, what is the burden of thy song? 
It has such gentle power o’er my soul, 
That many scenes of childhood round me throng, 
And I would yield me to thy calm control. 


Bird, thou dost make thyself a happy home, 
Far down within the dark, old forest-trees, 
From whence thosesounds of sylvan pastimes come— 
The faint, low hum of life, like murm’ring bees: 
Sweet bird, thou art an epicure of life! 
And hiding, elf-like, from the glance of day, 
Thou dost not know the world is full of strife— 
That many men walk most in error’s way. 


Teach me, O teach me, bird, thy dream-like song! 
It seems a hymn of gladness to the flowers, 
When, from day to day, thou roamest among 
These trellised vines and scented bowers. 
We groan full often on our journey here, 
Yet ever dost thou greet me with a joy 
Of new-born hopes, to dry the starting tear, 
And lead me back to when I was a boy. 
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REFORMERS AND REFORMS. 


Tuere is at present existing throughout the 
world, and our own country in particular, a great 
rage for reform. Society has been already so revo- 
lutionized and disturbed, that all its impurities 
have arisen to the surface; and, like so many cor- 
morants, reformers are seen perched in every corner, 
croaking over their prey. 

The inclination to effect reforms is one well worthy 
of cultivation; but, like all things else, reformation 
may be carried to a ridiculous, even dangerous ex- 
treme. There can be no doubt that many of the 
croakers over the vices, follies, and injustice of the 
age, are mainly actuated by a desire to promote 
their own ends; still, as there can be no denial of 
the inequality and consequent misery to be found 
in the present form of society, nor of the necessity 
of their removal, the only question is concerning 
the means and practicability. If a reform is prac- 
ticable, let it be effected; but too much should not 
be attempted at once, nor should reformers show 
too much disregard to the rights and opinions of 
others, nor particularly pride themselves upon the 
fire and zeal they exhibit. Overzeal excites perse- 
cution; and the age of martyrdom is passed No 
man may now hope to gain his ends, or to form a 
party, by going through a process of tribulation, 
nor by even dying at the stake. Party zeal, secta- 
rianism, and rashness are, of all things, to be 
eschewed. 

It is certain that change is not always reform; 
and it may be better to suffer acknowledged evils, 
while endurable, than to risk what we have of good 
in efforts at their removal. That which has stood 
the test of centuries, to which people have become 
accustomed, and which is interwoven with the 
very body of their thoughts, should not be lightly 
changed. The institutions of our fathers, in which 
we have grown up, though tinctured somewhat with 
evil, should be gently dealt with, and with caution 
and deep thoughtfulness should we substitute for 
them our own untried experiments. In the at- 
tempt to shun present evil, we may encounter 
greater; correcting the political and moral views 
of our ancestors, we risk accumulating evil for 
our own posterity. The age is already too little 
conservative; and, although we would not lay a 
pebble in the road of genuine reform, yet we feel 
constrained to raise our voice in earnest opposition 
to mere problematical schisms. 

Civilization, as well as human nature, is pro- 
gressive; but it is a regular progression, slow and 
gradual—one generation improving on another, not 
by rapid, headlong leaps, but with a slow and pain- 
ful progress. While this constant progression indi- 
cates something yet wrong in the constitution of 
society, its slowness also shows amendments diffi- 
cult. There are so many sources of error, so many 
conflicting opinions, so many grades of ability, 





human nature is so very fallible, that the very best 
and wisest of reformers themselves can not agree 
upon the changes they advocate. How, then, 
must it be with the masses, for whose benefit 
these reforms are designed, when even their doc- 
tors disagree? 

In these latter days the name of reformers is 
legion; there are some good, benevolent, practical 
men; many with more benevolence than brains; 
and very many arrant rascals, whose only aim is 
popularity, and whose only god is selfishness— 
men who, to secure their own ends, would pull 
down at once the structures of ages, and substitute, 
for accustomed and time-honored usages, their own 
ill-digested and chimerical schemes. It is not al- 
ways that they would do even this; but when they 
have made the wreck, they would leave their victims 
to the mercies of the winds and tides. Generally 
endowed plentifully with impudence, lack of talent 
is the less seen; abundantly able to detect the flaw, 
with unblushing effrontery they set about its rem- 
edy, and end by leaving the abuse worse than they 
found it. This class of reformers infect great 
cities, where concentrate the elements of crime 
and duplicity. The vast concourse of men, the 
desperate strife for subsistence, the example of the 
idle and profligate, create a morbid appetite for 
change; the crowd eagerly take up with any nov- 
elty which can commend itself either to the igno- 
rance of the vulgar, the passions of the depraved, 
the designs of the selfish, or the superstition of the 
hyper-religious. When once a novelty gets into 
the full tide of successful experiment, the world is 
all agog, and, till some quack, more greedy or more 
audacious than his fellows, so overplays his part 
that he rends the vail which hides his deceptions, 
there is no want of gaping supporters. And when 
the trick is exposed, how suddenly people become 
wise! how they rail at the agents who fleeced them! 
and how very little they set down to the account of 
their own credulity! But what differs it then to the 
successful operator? True, his career has been 
somewhat shortly stopped, but he has reaped, at 
least, a share of his golden harvest. He can carry 
his certificates and his craft to another market, and 
meanwhile laugh in his sleeve at the quandary of 
those whom he has stultified. 

We have perambulating lecturers on almost every 
subject—peregrinating quacks, who live on the 
charity of the public—men who will declaim for a 
shilling, and uphold the rights of humanity for a 
living. There is agrarianism in every form—anti- 
rentism, Fourierism, Nativism, vote-yourself-a-farm- 
ism, besides innumerable other isms: all levers used 
in upsetting the peace and order of society. 

There may always be found a class of very amiable 
and conscientious, but withal weak-minded, men, 
whose philanthropy knows no bounds, and who, in 
the superabundance of their kindness, would de- 
stroy all the salutary checks and punishments which 
have been found necessary to the welfare of com- 
munity—all the restrictions and inequalities which 
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man’s very nature entails upon him. To aid the 
criminal, they would injure the innocent; to assist 
the poor, they would do injustice to the rich; to 
extend the liberty of the individual, they would 
restrict that of the public; and all because, in their 
short-sighted view, such a course would be more 
consistent with humanity, and the dignity of hu- 
man nature, and the advancing spirit of the age. 
Theorizing on the merciful tendencies of Christian- 
ity, they neglect and wink at its most obvious com- 
mands, which do not exactly square with their own 
ideas of mercy. While talking largely of the spirit 
of religion, they despise or torture the most obvious 
teachings of the Gospel, because such teachings or 
such precepts would interfere with their own pre- 
conceived and cherished notions. Claiming the 
Bible as their rule of faith, they presumptuously 
dare to question the goodness of their God, and to 
improve on his beneficence, as though they knew 
justice, mercy, and human nature better than their 
Creator. Common sense would dictate, that, in 
matters affecting the interests of mankind, the head 
rather than the heart should be consulted, or rather, 
we might say, at least, the head in conjunction with 
the heart. 

The mawkish sentimentality, overwrought benev- 
olence, and dreamy enthusiasm prevailing in rela- 
tion to capital punishment and the interests of 
the so-called laboring classes, should be carefully 
guarded and exposed; for while there is a necessity 
for reform, urgent and present, there is an equal 
necessity for care and moderation. The ultra re- 
formers, the hot-headed, soft-hearted enthusiast, 
the dreamy abstractionist, the man of one idea, 
ever prone to consider himself the apostle of his 
creed, may lord it over the credulous, the simple, 
and the ignorant, but never can he bring about 
geod, peaceful, and permanent reform. Such can 
only be effected by patient perseverance, by the 
gradual but certain action on public opinion of rea- 
son and of religion. A different course impedes the 
progress of improvement, and renders evil worse. 
Slavery and intemperance have both gained ground 
by the intemperate zeal of their opponents. Hurry 
is not speed. And though it may sound very well 
in theory, “that it is our duty immediately to 
cease, having discovered ourselves in the wrong,” 
it is very different in practice. There is, indeed, a 
wide difference between theory and practice—be- 
tween the closet and the field—between what the 
world should be and what it is. 

Our reformers are generally too rash, too hot- 
headed, too much elated with the idea of their own 
importance to the cause they advocate; too much of 
selfishness, and too little of charity and brotherly- 
kindness mingles habitually with their benevolence. 
They forget that men, least of all, American men, are 
not to be driven into righteousness or to good deeds 
by force; that harsh declamation and violent conduct 
can accomplish no good, but can only steel men 
against the call, not only of humanity, but of 
conscience. 





BY ELLA. 


I saw a young and lovely mother, as she fondly 
caressed her darling boy—her brightest hope; and 
as she pressed to her bereaved heart this miniature 
of him who now slept in death, a prayer seemed to 
rise spontaneous from my inmost soul, that “He 
who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” would 
not suffer the storms of life to beat upon their de- 
fenseless heads. I turned myself away, wishing 
Heaven might smile propitiously upon those stricken 
ones. I thought much of that gentle being, and the 
weight of responsibility which now rested upon her 
alone; for she had no one to share with her the 
duties of a parent. Death, that “fell destroyer,” 
had laid his unrelenting grasp upon him who was 
once her guide and support, and laid him low in 
the grave. How mysterious are the ways of Provi- 
dence! Truly, “they are not as man’s ways,” 
neither are “God’s thoughts as man’s thoughts.” 

Again I saw that mother; for, ere one short month 
had passed since the grave had closed within its 
dark bosom all that remained of what was dearer 
than life itself, the bitter cup of affliction, from which 
she had so deeply drank, was again placed to her 
lips, to be drained even to its dregs. The wither- 
ing hand of disease had fallen upon that idol—the 
loved one round whom the tendrils of her widowed 
heart so closely clung. Many anxious days and 
painful nights she kept her “weary vigil” be- 
side the little sufferer; hope and fear alternately 
predominant. Oft did the silent prayer ascend 
to Him in whose hands are the issues of life 
and death, that, if it were possible, this cup might 
pass from her; but that God, who is too wise to err, 
and can see the end from the beginning, saw best to 
disappoint her hopes. Vain were the efforts of man 
to save; the decree was passed, the mandate given, 
and death had set his signet upon that fair brow. 

The shades of evening had fallen upon the earth— 
fit hour to die—and all nature seemed to have par- 
taken of the gloom which pervaded that mother’s 
soul. The gentle moon withdrew herself behind a 
somber cloud, as if fearing lest her silvery light 
should seem in mockery of her feelings. Silently 
she gazed upon those sweet but pallid features, 
while her very heart-strings were well-nigh being 
severed. The sympathy of loved ones was all 
unheeded; words of consolation fell powerless upon 
that ear, now closed to all save the dying groans of 
that cherished one. The fountain of her tears had 
become exhausted; grief like hers was far too deep 
for tears; and as she held those tiny hands, now 
cold and damp with the dews of death, oft was the 
desire breathed from her bursting heart, that she, 
too, might pass away to the land of endless rest 
One short and feeble struggle, and the “silver cord 
was loosed, the golden bowl broken,” and the freed 
spirit was wafted by angels to the paradise above; 
and she was a childless widow. 
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JESSE LEE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 

On a bright and beautiful morning of early sum- 
mer, in 1789, Jesse Lee was leaving New York for 
the goal on which his eye had long been fixed. 
New England, beautiful New England, the land of 
his early dreams, the land toward which he had 
been verging ever since he first heard, from a stranger 
in the south, of its peculiar circumstances, lay in 
the distance before him. He had as yet never seen 
that unique country. He had never ranged along 
the ocean-coast, deeply indented by inlets, nor 
sailed among the thousand islands scattered along 
the bays. He had never roamed in thoughtful 
reverie among the tall pines of the evergreen plains, 
nor sat thoughtful on the banks of the noble rivers, 
hastening onward to the sea. He had never stood 
on New England’s green hills, and looked over the 
landscape, unequaled on earth for beautiful, roman- 
tic, sublime scenery—a landscape of hills, rising 
lofty in the blue sky; of plains, stretching away 
beyond the reach of vision; of valleys, fair and 
fertile; of rivers, rising in the distant mountains, 


and flowing on with rapid current to the sea; of | 


fairy lakes, gleaming in the morning sun; of stream- 
lets and brooks, winding amid luxuriant vales; of 
neat and lovely villages, nestled among the hills, 
or capping some lofty summit, or reposing in the 
quiet vale, or crowding close on the brink of some 
busy, bustling river. 

On a gorgeous summer evening he crossed the 
boundary line, and stood in full view of a New 
England village. The long wide street was darkly 
shaded by grand old elms, entwining their branches 
over the traveler's head. The neat white cottages 
stood in ample lots, embowered in shrubbery along 
the street. Prominent among the edifices stood the 
church, with its tall spire and its silver-toned bell. 
Near the church stood the village school-house, from 
which were rushing and romping lots of merry chil- 
dren, just released from school. Lee stood still in 
the road, looking, with feelings that may not be 
described, on the scene before him. He was actu- 
ally in New England—the land to which he felt 
God had sent him on a mission of Gospel reform. 

In haste as he was to open his mission, he tarried 
not long to view the scene before him, but proceeded 
up the street to a neat and spacious mansion, to 
whose proprietor he had a letter of introduction, 
and within whose inclosure he expected liberty to 
preach. But he met a discouraging repulse. The 
proprietor had left home, and had given orders that 
the Methodist preacher, of whose coming he had 
been informed, be not allowed to preach in his 
house. Lee turned away to seek another place. 
Perceiving a pleasant orchard near by, he called on 
the owner, a widow lady, for permission to preach 
under the shade of the trees, but was unceremoni- 
ously refused. He then stood up in the open street, 
and began to sing. Attracted by the powerful 











tones of his musical voice, about twenty persons 
gathered about him. When he had sung the last 
line, he kneeled down on the ground, and prayed in 
a strain so devotional, so fervent, as deeply to excite 
the attention and move the hearts of the listeners. 
From all parts of the village the people gathered in 
multitudes around him. He arose, gave out a text, 
and began to preach. At first he uttered a few 
brief and pointed sentences. He then presented in 
succession a series of beautiful images and poetic 
pictures, so as strongly to excite the attention and 
vividly arouse the imagination of the people. When 
at last a large congregation was collected, and in- 
tensely listening, he proceeded to unfold his subject 
in a style, easy, natural, and perspicuous, but truly 
eloquent. He spoke in melting words of repent- 
ance, and of faith, and of regeneration, and of 
Jesus, and of the atonement, and of hope, and of 
heaven. 

Long had it been since the people of that New 
England village had heard such words, or seen such 
aman. They were deeply affected. “No such 
man,” said they, “has visited New England since 
the days of Whitefield.” They admired, they won- 
dered, they were astonished; yet no one, among all 
that multitude, invited the weary and hungry itin- 
erant home to rest or refresh himself. Probably 
they had vividly before their eyes the fear of the 
bigoted minister and superstitious deacons of the 
parish. 

Not discouraged by the inhospitable temper of the 
people, he made an appointment for another dis- 
course in two weeks, and left the village for other 
parts. In less than three weeks he had explored 
all south-western Connecticut, and preached in 
numerous places to all sorts of people. 

Early in the summer of 1790, he started on an 
adventurous expedition to Boston, the city of the 
Puritans. He crossed the Connecticut near the 
city of Middletown, proceeded to New London, 
advanced along the coast to Stonington, entered 
Rhode Island, crossed the Narragansett to Newport, 
proceeded to Providence, and directed his steps 
toward the metropolis of the east. When he had 
proceeded a few miles from Providence, he saw a 
sight that greatly surprised him. At some distance 
up the road appeared approaching him on horse- 
back, a man dressed and accoutered in the distinct- 
ive style of a Methodist preacher. He stood aston- 
ished. Had Columbus, in his adventurous voyage 
in search of the new world, met, far in the western 
Atlantic, even in sight of San Salvador, a ship dis- 
playing the flag of his own country, he could not 
have been more surprised than was Lee, at this 
sudden apparition of a Methodist preacher in so 
strange a place As soon as he became sufficiently 
assured there could be no optical illusion in the 
vision, he hastened forward, and clasped the hand 
of his old friend and fellow-laborer in the vineyard 
of the Lord, the amiable and accomplished Free- 
born Garrettson, on his return south from a mission 
to Nova Scotia. The meeting was one long to be 
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remembered. The exhibition of welcome, of con- 
gratulation, of joy, of affection, between the two 
travelers, astonished the natives. The neighbors 
gathered about to inquire what had happened. 
As soon as the state of the case became understood, 
a gentleman living near by invited the travelers to 
his house. The invitation was accepted. The two 
evangelists remained together all that day, and a 
part of the next, rehearsing the past, communing 
of the present, and anticipating the future. 

On parting from Garrettson, Lee continued his 
journey toward Boston. Night overtaking him, he 
found entertainment at a farm-house. In the morn- 
ing, after riding a few miles, he reached the summit 
of a hill, from which he saw distinctly before him 
the renowned city of the Puritans, with its spires 
gleaming in the morning sun, and with its sub- 
urban villages and appendages, presenting a scene 
of civic beauty, such as he had never seen before. 
As he stood looking on the wondrous scene, he 
came near being overwhelmed with the grandeur of 
the enterprise on which he had entered. 

Recovering his self-possession, and gathering up 
his energies, he plunged down the hill, and was 
soon threading his devious way along the wind- 
ing streets of Boston. He passed down Wash- 
ington-street by the old South Church. He stopped 
a moment before the world-renowned Faneui! Hall. 
He looked about the famous Cornhill, but saw, 
among the prominent signs, no “ Zion’s Herald,” 
and “ Methodist Book-Store,”’ words which the trav- 
eler at this day can not fail to observe, as he passes 
down the street. 

Having made a general survey, and noted the 
landmarks of the city, he began to inquire for a 
place to preach the Gospel. Upon this some stared 
at him in mute astonishment, and others laughed 
outright. “What,” said they, “would this fellow 
have? He preach in Boston? Have we not settled 
ministers in every parish? What do we want of 
his preaching? Sir, you have brought your wares 
to the wrong market. Youn will do well to leave 
Boston as soon as possible, or you may find yourself 
in the wrong pulpit.” 

The day wore away in neglect and insult. The 
next day was the Sabbath. Lee waited till near 
evening, when the crowded population of the city 
were accustomed to resort to the magnificent park, 
called the Common, to enjoy the cool breezes and 
the shaded promenades. 

In the midst of that paradise of the north, there 
then stood, and stands yet, a magnificent elm. Be- 
neath the branches of that gigantic tree, Lee stood 
up on a bench, and began to sing. Four persons, 
attracted by the deep tones of his musical voice, 
came up to the place where he stood. Having sung 
the hymn, he kneeled down to pray. His prayer, 
so fervent, so spiritual, excited the attention of the 





passers-by, accustomed as they had been to hear 
only the artificial, dull, dry, precise, and long-winded | 
prayers of the Puritan divines. When Lee arose | 
from his knees, he found a large audience assembled. | 


He stood up, opened his pocket Bible, gave out a 
text, and began to preach. His congregation rap- 
idly increased, and when he concluded there were 
present not less than three thousand persons. 

A sermon on the Common had not been heard 
since the days of Whitefield. The event excited 
much attention and wonder. Yet when the serv- 
ices were concluded, the people dispersed, without 
taking any further notice of the stranger. None 
took him by the hand—none bade him welcome to 
Boston—none invited him home. 

Having visited Salem, Newburyport, and Ports- 
mouth, and made several tours of exploration among 
the beautiful suburban villages in the neighborhood 
of Boston, and finding no place of rest, not a sol- 
itary house on which his peace might abide, he 
returned to Connecticut, meditating another attack 
on the Puritan city in the autumn. 

Having, at the conference of 1790, held a long, 
free, and confidential interview with Bishop Asbury, 
and having received a reinforcement of help, he re- 
turned to the siege, hoping to find some place of 
lodgment within the bounds of the renowned city. 

It was late in the evening of a chilly November 
day, when, on his second visit, he arrived at Boston. 
He rode along the street in the face of the Boston 
east wind, nearly as formidable as the African 
sirocco. It was fast growing dark. The people 
were hurrying along the sidewalk, through the 
sleet and the snow, to their homes, but the itiner- 
ant had no home among them He saw the lights 
from the cheerful hearths streaming out through 
the windows on the misty air, but at those firesides 
there was no place for him. He heard, as he passed 
along the street, cheerful domestic voices, but within 
those mansions and cottages there was no father, 
nor mother, nor brother, nor sister, nor companion, 
nor child, nor welcome for him. He had no place 
to rest his foot nor lay his head. Yet all this mat- 
tered little to him. Though darkness was all 
around him, there was light in his soul; there 
was no shadow on his heart; his spirit was bask- 
ing in perpetual sunshine. The air was bitter cold; 
but his soul was warmed by divine influences. 

He occasionally paused before the elegant and 
costly churches, with their towering spires, their 
silver-toned bells, and their pealing organs, and 
felt a presentiment that one day some itinerant, 
following in his footsteps, might preach in the most 
elegant church of that city to a thousand Meth- 
odists. He paused before the tasteful homes of the 
people, and saw, by faith, the domestic altar raised 
within, and a pious father, just returned from a 
Methodist class meeting, performing his evening 
devotions. Finding, after several refusals, a place 
of rest, he retired to sleep. He slept, and he 
dreamed—dreamed of the future. He saw, per- 
haps, in his dreams, the beautiful chapel of Church- 
street, the noble structure of Bromfield-street, and 
the elegant edifice of Hanover-street. In the morn- 
ing he awoke, and looked for the beautiful struct- 
ures of his dreams, but they had vanished like 
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the fairy palace of Aladdin, though he yet believed 
the wonderful lamp of evangelical truth, which he 
had come to light up in Boston, would yet produce 
the reality of his ideal visions. 

In his various excursions over New England, the 
attention of Lee was often directed to the province 
of Maine. On his visit to Portsmouth, during his 
first excursion to Boston, he had looked over the 
waters of the Piscataqua, and seen the dark summit 
of Agamenticus towering in solitary grandeur above 
the plain, and he had longed to carry the Gospel 
to the peoplé who lived beyond those mountain 
barriers. 

When he received, at the conference of 1793, his 
appointment to Maine, he knew not, in the whole 
province, one man, not one woman, not one child, 
not a solitary living creature. What reception 
he might meet, what fare he should find, none 
could tell. 

A few days after the adjournment of conference, 
he took up his line of March for the new territory. 
At Portsmouth he stopped to preach. This city 
was to him the Ultima Thule. Beyond all was to 
him as little known as was to Columbus the western 
Atlantic in his first adventurous voyage. From 
Portsmouth he crossed the Piscataqua, and pro- 
ceeded along the Atlantic shore. Arrived at Wells, 
he saw a continuous village extending along a single 
street for nearly ten miles, with a beautiful bay, 
with its long stretch of sandy beach on the right, 
and on the left a magnificent forest of evergreens. 
He passed along over the pine plains of Kennebunk, 
and arrived at Saco, on the banks of a rapid river, 
where, for the first time in Maine, he preached a 
Methodist sermon. 

The next day he arrived at Portland, the beauti- 
ful city of the east. To the honor of Portland be 
it said, that the church, which afterward echoed 
with the thrilling tones and eloquent words of the 
saintly Payson, was cheerfully opened for the 
Methodist stranger. Pleased with his cordial re- 
ception at Portland, he passed along the sea-coast 
to Bath, crossed the Kennebec, proceeded east to 
the Penobscot Bay, passed up the Penobscot to 
Bangor, then crossed the country to the Kennebec, 
near its confluence with the Sandy river. 

It was the latter part of November, and, in that 
high northern latitude, Winter was collecting his 
forces for a long siege; yet Lee, undaunted, set his 
face further north, determined to explore the sources 
of the Sandy river. It was a bitter cold day, yet 
he was off early in the morning. Arriving on the 
summit of a lofty hill, he had a full view of the 
wintery scene before him. At his feet lay a plain, 
some eight or ten miles in diameter. Beyond the 
plain he saw the narrow valley, through which 
winds the river, flanked by rugged hills. At the 
head of the valley he saw a lofty range of bleak 
mountains, cold, cheerless, and desolate, where sat 
Winter on a throne of granite, with wreaths of 
snow around his brow. From that mountain-land, 
down the narrow valley, and over the plain, furi- 





ously swept the wintery wind, howling amid the 
pines, and rudely disputing with the weary trav- 
eler every inch of ground. 

Buttoning his coat tightly about him, and draw- 
ing his cap down over his ears, Lee prepared to 
cross the plain, on which, for ten miles, not a house 
stood. As he proceeded, the wind blew harder, 
and the weather grew colder. He could save his 
feet from freezing only by drawing his mittens over 
his shoes, though he thereby endangered his fingers. 
On he urged his horse, having often to hold his 
breath till the blast swept by. 

At last, when on the point of freezing, he saw, 
as he turned an angle of the forest, in full view 
before him, the lovely village of Farmington. To 
him it appeared fair as might Tadmor to the trav- 
eler of the desert, or the gardens of Damascus to 
the pilgrim fainting beneath the scorching sun of 
Syria. It lay spread over the plain, with a lofty 
hill in the rear, and the river in front, seeming a 
thing of beauty and of life—an oasis in the des- 
ert—a fairy bower, in which the weary one might 
dream away the summer of life, and in the winter 
of death lie down and sleep, till the vernal morning 
of the resurrection might recall him from the grave, 
to open his eyes on ascene fairer than earth ever 
presented. 

Cheered and quickened by the fair prospect be- 
fore him, Lee passed on, and soon stood before a 
blazing fire, with a copious dinner smoking on the 
table, in one of the hospitable dwellings of the 
place. His abounding joy was somewhat restrained 
when he learned that no appointment had been 
made for him to preach. He could not afford to 
lose the day. No sooner, therefore, had he dined, 
and got fairly warm, than he was off again, facing 
the wind, and struggling against the cold, ten or 
fifteen miles further up the river. During the after- 
noon he suffered extremely with the cold. Some 
time after dark, he arrived at the hospitable man- 
sion of that glorious man of blessed memory— 
William Read. Amid the warmth of affectionate 
welcomes, Lee soon forgot the chilling cold, and 
heard no more the wintery blast. 

Deeply interesting to the observer must have 
been the interview between Jesse Lee and William 
Read. Two souls more congenial might not be 
found in the whole range of the American states. 
They were both specimens of nature’s noblemen. 

As it was too late to call the people together 
that night for preaching, the evening was spent 
in delightful, cheerful conversation and in prayer. 
In the morning, however, the whole neighborhood 
came together, and Lee preached a moving, melting 
discourse. It was a most delightful season. Soon 
after preaching he started on his return to Farm- 
ington, where he had left, on coming up, an ap- 
pointment. On his way down the river, he over- 
took a company of women, singing and shouting 
along the road. They had been at the meeting, 
where one of them had been seriously impressed. 
On her way home she was converted. When Lee 
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came up, the happy woman seized him by the 
hand, and told him the story of her experience. 
The spirit of rejoicing fell on the whole company, 
and they made the woods ring and the hills echo 
with shouts of praise. Cheered at the scene, 
Lee passed on to Farmington, where he preached, 
full of faith, and in the power of the Holy Ghost. 
Tears flowed from eyes unused to weeping, the 
word reached hearts unused to feeling, and the 
power of the Most High seemed present to convert 
the sinner from the error of his way. 





JESUS AT THE TOMB OF LAZARUS. 


BY MRS, R, 8, NICHOLS, 


*T was early spring: the green and leafy buds 

Were slow unfolding to the genial breeze; 

The cloudy halls and air-hung palaces, 

Whose colored domes pierced far beyond the sight, 

Sailed smoothly o’er the blue lake of the skies, 

Or were reflected from fair Cedron’s breast, 

Whose stream, fresh swollen by the heavy rains, 

Went murmuring onward through green Hinnom’s 
vale. 

The winged zephyrs, and the charmed airs, 

Recalled from vineyards of far southern !ands, 

Tossed the young leaves, and swayed the twisted 
vines, 

And plowed slight furrows in the field of waves; 

Or, hiding deep in the o’er-canopied wood, 

Sent from their secret haunts Eolian tones, 

In breezy syllables of youth and love. 


The sun rose up behind Mount Olivet, 

And shot its arrows of serenest gold 

Among the branches of the jeweled trees, 

That held the dews within their emerald leaves— 
The tears of night—the diamonds of morn! 
Anon, it poured its lambent fires upon 

The gilded domes and carved capitals, 

That crowned the columns in the city aisles; 
Looked down on Bethany, and Lazarus dead; 
Saw Martha’s grief and gentle Mary’s tears, 

And showered its glories on the Savior’s head, 
Who stood beside the sealed and cavernous tomb. 


“ Dear Lord,” ’twas thus the weeping sister spake, 
“‘Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died!” 
And fell low at his feet. 

Then “Jesus wept!” 
O, light, that from yon fount perpetual flows! 
Thou regal sun, bright, burning eye of day! 
Thou fiery planet of the azure fields! 
Thou blazing jewel in the world’s broad zone! 
Center of systems, star of the Eternal’s crown, 
Didst thou behold, in thy “swift course,” unmoved, 
Tears—tears of woe—flow from the “ Lamb of God ?” 


And Jesus wept! “Behold,” they sadly said, 
“How much he loves—he weeps for Lazarus dead!” 
Thus do we give to our best loved our tears, 





Which have been blest and sanctified of Heaven; 
The drops of tenderness that spring from hearts 
Steeped in the gall of bitterness and woe; 

And still we hear, “Behold, how much they love!” 
Affection, measured by the tear-drops shed 

Above the weeds that cling around our graves. 


O, meek and holy sufferer! that didst weep, 

With thy large human heart and human eyes! 
Divinity shrunk back when grief laid hold 

Of thy man-nature, and its violence shook 

The form that held the pitying Son of God! 

’T was but a moment; for the Father breathed 
Upon the spirit of his Son; he raised 

His streaming eyes to heaven, and with that voice, 
Whose tones could pierce the universe, and shake 
The trembling earth from its foundations deep, 
He loosed the bonds of death, and bade the grave 
Yield up its victory. 

Then, bursting from the trammels of the tomb, 
Wrapt in his cerements white, without & stain 

Of death upon him, lo, one came! the seal 

Of silence fell from off his living lips; 

The “eternal law of ceaseless change” was staid; 
Death shrunk abashed—his terrors quickly fled, 
And life rushed gently through the icy veins: 

The house, abandoned by the tenant-soul, 

Again received its lord; “the dome refit” 

Was peopled by the ministers of thought, 

Whose flaming tongues leaped on before the words 
Could frame themselves upon the pallid lips! 

The cherubim and seraphim beheld; 

The sun, the skies, the mount o’erlooked; the winds 
Whispered the story to the listening waves; 

And through the caves that yawned along the vale 
There died in echo the soul-quickening words: 
“‘T am the resurrection and the way, 

Whoso believeth in my name, though dead, 


ih 


Shall live again to everlasting life! 


* 





TO MY ABSENT HUSBAND. 


BY MARIA, 
Dear friend of my youth—my bosom’s tried friend— 
In darkness my counsel, my guide to defend— 
Thine absence has shrouded my spirit in gloom, 
Which naught but thy presence can ever illume. 


I miss thee at home, and I miss thee abroad; 

Nor find thee, as once, in the temple of God; 

The altar of prayer, where together we knelt, 
I visit it still, but feel not as I felt. 


I miss thee, dear husband, wherever I go— 

In dreams thou art near, but I waken, and, lo! 
The illusion is fled; yet, at twilight’s dim hour, 
I seek my lone pillow to dream of thee more. 


At morn, and at noon, and at evening’s decline, 
I'll pray that a light on thy journey may shine; 
In a cloud through the day, and a pillar by night, 
The holy Shechinah itself be thy light. 
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THE SHRINE OF MARIAZELL. 


A REMINISCENCE OF STYRIA. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM WELLES. 

Tue shrine of Mariazell, romantically situated 
among the Styrian Alps, is, after Mecca and the Lo- 
retto, the most celebrated place of pilgrimage in 
the world; for be it known, that a goodly portion 
of Catholic Europe, in order, perhaps, to be, in 
every respect, as near like the Arabs or Turks as 
possible, make periodical visits to some shrine re- 
nowned for the miracles performed by the Virgin 
Mary that adorns its altar. Of these the Austrian 
monarchy boasts of its Mariazell, in the province 
of Styria; and, to the curious in such matters, there 
is assuredly no spot better calculated to afford ma- 
terial for observation and food for reflection. 

We will first trace the story of its origin. As 
early as the eleventh century, a priest of the con- 
vent of St. Lambert repaired to this charming val- 
ley, that the untutored inhabitants of its precincts 
might no longer grope in spiritual darkness. He 
built for himself a rude cell—zell—and in this he 
placed a holy image of the Virgin, which he had 
brought to his unenlightened flock: this was “‘ Mary 
in the Cell,” or Mariazell. As time rolled on, the 
pious priest grew in the affections of his people, 
and his cell became the resort of those who were 
wearied in spirit and troubled in mind. The image 
of Mary in the cell was daily more and more re- 
vered, and it was whispered among the pious 
crowd that its powers were of noordinary kind. In 
the latter part of the twelfth century a certain 
Markgrave, Henry of Moravia, as well as his 
worthy consort, the Markgravine, was much af- 
flicted with the gout. He was informed in a dream, 
says tradition, that if he would repair to the image 
of Mary in the cell, the intercession of the Virgin 
would cure him and his better half of their mala- 
dies. He gave an ear to this pious warning, and 


was overjoyed to find these promises fulfilled. | 
Grateful for this miraculous cure, he determined | 


that the Virgin should no longer inhabit a wooden 
cell, but built over the image a small, stone chapel. 

Others now came soliciting the same favors, and 
were as graciously received. These also contrib- 





annually proceed to Mariazell from all parts of the 
Austrian empire. 

The largest procession is, of course, that which 
leaves Vienna, and therefore the one which claims 
pur attention. About the first of June handbills 
are distributed around the city, informing the faith- 
ful that the period for paying their devotions en 
masse to the Virgin is arriving, and exhorting them 
to meet, with the pilgrim’s staff in their hand, and 
the pilgrim’s burden on their back, about the twenty- 
fifth of the month, to proceed under protection of 
the Church to the shrine of Mariazell. Those that 
answer to this call are the poor and needy, who 
have not the means of reaching the spot otherwise 
than on foot, a distance of nearly one hundred 
miles. The wealthy and the high in power also 
resort to Mariazell, but without the pilgrim’s staff, 
and without his burden. They roll thither in luxury 
and comfort, but seem to be as devout as those who 
arrive there with lacerated feet and weary limbs. 

The morning for the departure of the pious train 
arrived, and we repaired to the cathedral of St. 
Stephens to view the ceremony of pronouncing a 
blessing on their holy zeal, and bidding them 
“‘God-speed.” To our surprise, no less than ten 
thousand pilgrims were collected around the church, 
ready for the march. To say they were prepared 
for its fatigues would be irony—a more forlorn and 
desolate-looking group our eyes never rested on. 
Verily, they needed the intercession of the Virgin 
to mitigate their bitter lot. The old, the maim, 
the halt and the blind, the hungry and the half- 
clad, formed the prominent features of the picture. 
Again, there were the hale and robust, many young 
men and women, who seemed, save their poverty, 
to want but little with which the Virgin could 
supply them. We soon learned, however, that the 
errand of the former was devotion, of the latter 
pleasure. The usual ceremonies being performed, 
the banner of the cross, borne by the deputation of 
priests that were to accompany the band, left the 
church, amid solemn chants, and the motley group 
fell into the train as best they could, chanting with 
their leaders as they passed along; and thus, in a 


| few hours, the pilgrims had left the capital, and all 





uted, according to their means, something to the | 


glory of the Virgin; and thus the most magnificent 
church in Styria was erected over this stone chapel, 
which now stands directly in the center of this 
costly edifice. The image itself is said to be about 
seven hundred years old. It is carved out of the 
wood of the lime-tree, and painted black. The 
Virgin is covered with jewels and gems of the 
most costly description, and bears the infant Savior 





| 


| cheated in every possible manner. 


in herarms. The altar before the Virgin, the lamps, | 
and many other appendages to the shrine, are of | 


solid silver. The Virgin is still supposed to possess 
the power of performing miracles; and, for the 
benefits here derived, a large number of processions 


was still again. 

The distance to Mariazell generally requires about 
a week; and the question naturally arises, How do 
these ten thousand live, and sleep, and eat, during 
the journey? The route they travel has thus been 
traveled by their forefathers for centuries, and the 
time of their passage is, of course, well known, 
and, therefore, measures are taken for their recep- 
tion. It is a harvest for all the towns and villages 
through which they pass; and to their shame be it 
said, that the poor pilgrims are imposed upon and 
As the band 
approaches, all the bells of the village and neigh- 
borhood toll, and most of the inhabitants turn out 
to meet them; but their number is so great that they 
come like a swarm of locusts over the plains; and 
the result is, that the few who have a little money 
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command food and a bed, but by far the greater 
number lay their weary bodies on the hard ground, 
and satisfy the cravings of hunger with the miserable 
food packed up in the rags strapped to their backs; 
or, forsooth, they depend on charity to keep theme 
from starvation, being too poor to provide them- 
selves with food, but too devout to forego the boon 
of a visit to the shrine. Most of the towns known 
on the way as stopping-places for the procession 
are provided, since time immemorial, with all the 
devices for the employment of their pious zeal dur- 
ing their sojourn. The most usual are small shrines 
to the Virgin of Mariazell and Mounts of Calvary. 
The multitude stream to these to offer up their 
pious vows, and anticipate the object of their toil- 
some journey. It is the universal belief of the 
peasantry of Austria, that in the case of impending 
danger a prayer to the Virgin of Mariazell is the 
surest rescue. We say universal of the peasantry— 
the same belief is incredibly prevalent among the 
intelligent and upper classes. We knew a lady, so 
accomplished that her presence would adorn any 
company, who was taken seriously ill, and lay so 
forsome time. It was supposed death would ensue, 
and she was aware of her danger. In the last ex- 
tremity, she sought refuge with the Virgin of 
Mariazell, making a solemn vow, that, in case she 
was restored, she would visit the shrine in person, 
and deposit in the church some testimony of her 
gratitude. She recovered, and shortly afterward 
piously fulfilled her vow. Indeed, most of the vis- 
its to the shrine are for the deposit of these votive 
offerings, as proofs of what the Virgin has performed 
fur those who placed them there. 

The result of this feeling is curiously illustrated in 
the multitude of little shrines that are every-where 
met with on the road from Vienna to Mariazell. 
The first one we remember to have seen was raised 
by a man who had nearly lost his life in attempt- 
ing, with a wagon, to ford a neighboring stream. 
He had driven his horses into the current, uncon- 
scious of its strength, and was immediately borne 
off by it. Terrified at the prospect of imminent 
death, he, in a moment, vowed a shrine to the 
Virgin, if she would save him. He succeeded in 
escaping from the terrors of the stream; and a few 
rods from the spot now stands a granite pillar, into 
which is hewn a little shrine, surmounted by a 
cross. From the upper part of this miniature 
chapel is seen the Virgin of Mariazell as she appears 
there, holding the holy Infant in her arms; from 
her face the halo of grace beams down on a rude 
picture, representing the scene of terror in the 
angry waters, and the implorer in the act of mak- 
ing his vow. Below is the story of the rescued 
man, told in pious strains: to which is added the 
solemn appeal to the faithful to do likewise in the 
hour of peril. We, perhaps, do not exaggerate 
when we say, that hundreds of these shrines adorn 
the pilgrim’s way from Vienna to Mariazell. These 
are never passed without prayers and holy chants; 
and thus, from morn till night, do the valleys and 








hill-sides resound with the voices of the pilgrims. 
Let us leave them to their week of weariness and 
devotion, and meet them in Mariazell. 

We procure a private conveyance, and follow 
another route, that we may avoid the throng. The 
country is beautiful beyond description; and we 
travel from valleys to clouds, and clouds to valleys, 
in such quick succession, that we begin to long for 
a little level land once more. Here we cross a 
range of the Alps five thousand feet in hight, and 
to-morrow, the distant chain that bounds our horizon 
to-day will be under our feet. And then the teams 
over these Styrian mountains! Would that we 
could drive with one of them, dear reader, up to 
your very door, to prove how poorly our pen relates 
what our eyes still see. Imagine a baby’s basket- 
cradle, hung on springs, with a swinging seat in- 
side; the horse attached on one side of a long pole, 
so that whenever he has a desire to turn round and 
kick for the exercise of his hind limbs, he is at per- 
fect liberty to do so. Several of the genus cavallo 
whose services we engaged went through all their 
gymnastic performances, to our edification, before 
we parted company. We were dragged in these 
cradles over mountains, sometimes so steep as to 
force us to grasp the sides to prevent tumbling over 
a precipice hundreds of feet in hight. All these 
vehicles have iron sleigh-runners, so arranged, that 
the moment the wagon comes to a steep place the 
runners slip under the wheels by touching a spring, 
and you are thus sledded down the mountain. 

But here we are, safely arrived in the town of 
Mariazell, minus accidents, minus vows to the 
Virgin. As we approach its precincts, straggling 
pilgrims, from various directions, cross our path, 
with endless supplications for charity, in the name 
of the Virgin. But constant dripping wears the 
stone, and constant appeals close the avenues of 
the heart. We cross the Salza—a rapid, gurgling 
mountain stream that enlivens the valley—and 
ascend to the town, which is situated on the side 
of a mountain spur. On the very summit, above 
all other buildings, is the far-famed church, which 
stands there as a beacon-light to pilgrims far and 
near. The town itself contains about one thousand 
inhabitants, whose sole occupation is that of keep- 
ing hostelries, inns, and beer and wine-houses, for 
the accommodation of the pilgrims, who are here 
the year round, except when winter storms heap up 
the snow in impassable masses, and shut up the 
avenues of approach. Many of these houses are 
forlorn rookeries, that bear on the exterior all the 
marks of that extreme poverty which seeks a shelter 
within their cracked and pining walls; and, again, 
others are passably comfortable inns, for those 
whose pockets can command an entrance to their 
well-spread boards. The wives and children of 
these innkeepers, as well as themselves, are all en- 
gaged in the manufacture of relics, that are bought 
by visitors as souvenirs of Mariazell. The variety 
of these is incredible—rosaries are, perhaps, the most 
extensive, and then rude pictures of the Virgin, 
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saints, etc.; added to these is a perfect curiosity- 
shop, displayed in booths, ranged all around the 
church, so that one seldom approaches the latter 
without being importuned to buy. The most curi- 
ous articles, however, offered for sale are little de- 
tached wax arms, legs, hands, feet, etc., and then 
little wax figures entire. Curious to know to what 
these were applied, we soon learned that he whose 
arm, leg, foot, or hand had been cured of an evil 
by the Virgin, bought one of these, and, after its 
consecration by the holy father, hung it on the 
altar as a testimony of the miracle. 

The day for the arrival of the Vienna procession 
is here, and the busy note of preparation resounds 
among innkeepers and relic-venders. Early in the 
morning the pilgrims who are already there, accom- 
panied by nearly all the priests of the town, march 
out in solemn array, with crosses and banners, to 
meet their faithful brethren, at a hill some few miles 
distant, known as Mount Calvary. A broad and 
winding path leads to its summit; and on the very 
peak is a high cross, containing a colossal image of 
the Savior crucified, and on either side are the two 
thieves. These are visible to the approaching band 
for a long distance, and when the cross first breaks 
upon their view the moment is one of delirious 
joy. Many undoubtedly believe it to be the real 
cross, and the veritable Calvary, and the object 
of their lives, to say nothing of their sufferings, 
has been realized. These burst forth in screams 
of pious exultation; and the whole immense pro- 
cession commence the ascent of Calvary, chant- 
ing the passions of Him who was crucified above 
them. Many have made a vow, that, if they be 
permitted to see this holy spot, they will ascend 
it on their hands and knees, that they, too, may 
suffer in presence of the cross; and not a few reach 
the summit with knees worn to the flesh or bone; 
and thus scenes that no pen can do justice to are 
taking place as the pious train passes over Calvary. 

Toward nightfall they arrive in the town, and 
are received with tolling of bells and every demon- 
stration of pleasure. The multitude have reached 
the shrine, and now seek for food and rest, but 
ten thousand souls fill the town to overflow. Those 
who can afford a bed hire it; others take stables, 
inn-floors, etc.; but by far the greater part can find 
no lodging, and if they could their slender purses 
would tremble at the outlay. These make it a 
night of revelry, and join those who, from desire, 
go out into the adjoining woods, so that thousands 
pass the night in the open air, near the outskirts of 
the town. These bands are perfect bacchanalian 
orgies, composed of both sexes, that drink, and 
sing, and dance till morning dawns. The scenes 
here covered by the vail of night are described as 
revolting and demoralizing in the extreme. They 
are, of course, only enacted by a portion of those 
who compose the train, and that portion evidently 
comes fur revelry and debauchery. Till within a 
few years, brutal fights were added to these mid- 
night revels. The procession frum the capital of 








Styria arrived at the same time as that from Vienna, 
and a long-standing feud was usually renewed, till 
the government ordered the procession from Gratz 
to remain away till August, and thus put a check 
to these disgraceful contests. 

The next morning commences the rush of pil- 
grims to the church, to view the shrine and the 
Virgin. It is the most imposing edifice in all 
Styria; and over the immense portals is its history 
represented in stone, surrounding the holy image of 
the interior. As we enter, the shrine of the Virgin 
is seen occupying the center of a somber, vault-like 
church. All around this chapel is collected a dense 
crowd of pilgrims, kneeling on the stone floor, and 
deeply engrossed with their rosaries and prayers. 
Outside of this crowd are others, who are making 
their way around the chapel and image on their 
knees. Again, the sides of the interior are com- 
posed of little chapels to the saints, and other 
groups are shuffling around the entire church on 
their knees, visiting each chapel, and to each saint 
dedicating a prayer and a supplication, till the 
blood bursts from their knees. Thus, from the 
dawn of day till after vespers, it is one continued 
scene of prayer and penitence. The main altar is 
protected by a large iron grating, the bars of which 
are adorned with human hair. The female pilgrims, 
in accordance with a vow, frequently pull out large 
locks of hair, and tie them in a knot around the 
bars—a sight which one may by no means covet, 
although not less humiliating than seeing them 
pass entirely around the outside of the church, 
knocking their head against the stone walls at 
nearly every step. 

Perhaps the greatest curiosity about Mariazell 
are the galleries of the church. These are devoted 
to representations of miracles performed by the 
Virgin, similar to the one previously related. Vol- 
umes would not describe these pictures, most of 
them the veriest daubs, and many disgusting in the 
extreme. One represents a woman on a sick bed, 
suffering from a violent attack of hemorrhage of the 
lungs, the blood pouring in terrific streams from 
her mouth; but the Virgin is peeping from the halo 
above, and saves her on making the vow that she 
will thus hand the miracle to admiring pilgrims. 
Again: a boy falls from a four-story window, and is 
impaled on an iron railing; but, in the moment, he 
has the presence of mind to call on the Virgin: she 
saves his life, and he thus commemorates it, that 
others may save theirs under similar circumstances. 
Such scenes are there by thousands. To cap the 
climax, however, the Imperial family also give a 
pious example to their subjects. Some few years 
ago the Emperor Ferdinand, who abdicated rather 
precipitately in the late revolution, was fired at by 
a lunatic, while walking with his chamberlains in 
his rural retreat, not far from Vienna. The ball 
missed his Majesty, and was found in the vicinity. 
This scene is represented in quite a passable oil- 
painting—the terrified Emperor and companions 
below, with, as usual, the guardian Virgin peeping 
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down from above. This scene was presented by 
the Empress to the church, together with a valuable 
necklace of pearls, with a clasp made out of the 
self-same bullet. Below isa long description, which 
is ever being read by the inquisitive crowd. 

These valuable gifts have flowed in so freely, from 
emperors, kings, nobles, and plebeians, that the 
treasury of Mariazell is surfeited with riches, from 
the votive offerings of the pilgrims. High and low, 
rich and poor, still give, and still add their testi- 
mony to the number of the miracles performed by 
the Virgin of Mariazell. Nothing is left to com- 
plete the picture, but the view of the ten thousand 
weary, emaciated, tattered pilgrims, as they re-enter 
Vienna, to receive the final blessing for their devo- 
tion to their faith. Reader, can you not imagine 
this better than we can describe it? 


———_*~o 


“I WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.” 





BY MARY B, JANES. 

Turse words were uttered by one who had seem- 
ingly attained the very summit of earthly felicity. 
Participating in the luxuries pertaining to an ori- 
ental court, crowned with honor, and possessing 
immense wealth, it would seem to worldlings that 
nothing was wanting to render life a most desirable 
boon, and its continuance but another name for 
a perpetual round of enjoyment. But the man of 
Uz was no worshiper at the shrine of Mammon; 
for well he knew that the great God was the dis- 
penser of all the “good gifts” with which his life 
was crowned, and he failed not each morning to 
evince his heart’s deep gratitude by offering to the 
Most High a sacrifice for each of his household. 
So perfectly were the Christian graces developed 
in his character, so consistent his piety, so lovely 
his humility amid the greatest prosperity, that earth 
produced not a parallel—a celebrity which no mor- 
tal has since attained. 

But a trial of the faith and patience of the up- 
right man had come. An enemy had slain his 
servants and captured his herds; fire from heaven 
had smitten his flocks; a devouring wind had lain 
waste his princely mansion, and his beauteous 
sons slept beneath its ruins; and he himself sat in 
the dust, blighted by disease; his brethren had 
dealt “ deceitfully;” and she who should have been, 
in that dark hour, an angel of consolation, was 
striving to crush his spirit by withering words. 
Strong in the strength of the Omnipotent, this 
holy man rose above the waters, which, for a mo- 
ment, might have seemed to overwhelm his soul, 
and blessed the name of the Lord. Catching a 
glimpse of the joys of immortality, and relying 
upon the immutable promises of Jehovah, he ex- 
claimed, in the triumph of faith, “I would not 
live alway!” 

And is not this the language of every Christian’s 
heart? 
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Although the world to us may appear beautiful, 
youth joyous, our sky radiant with hope, our path- 
way strewn with flowers, and our cup seem filled 
with nectar, we know that earth’s beauty “ passeth 
away,” the gladness of youth will be exchanged for 
the sorrows of years, clouds will take the place of 
sunshine, life’s path prove a thorny one, and our 
cup contain a mingled draught. Then, in view of 
the fallacy of earthly hopes, how sweet to say, “I 
would not live alway!” 

When the brightest and best of the family circle 
are borne away, and we walk very sadly life’s lone 
pilgrimage, how consoling to look aloft, and see 
brightness among the parted clouds, which tells us 
of reunion in a glorious immortality! Then, then, 
how rapturously we exclaim, “I would not live 
alway!” 

When we read the history of earth as it was in 
its primeval purity—a fit abode for the sinless—and 
look upon it now—so changed that the heart is 
sickened, the soul depressed—how gladly we turn 
from the contemplation, and, with heart-felt grati- 
tude for the assurance of eternal life in a world 
from which sin is ever excluded, do we truly and 
trustingly say, “I would not live alway!” 

But, above all, to the dying Christian is this ]an- 
guage most comforting. When he is about to be 
ushered into the upper sanctuary, its glories now 
partially revealed, and music, sweet music, is borne 
to his ear—even heavenly harpings and shouts of 
triumph—and light from the eternal throne is 
shed upon his soul to guide him through the dark 
valley, who would wonder that, longing for depart- 
ure, he utters exultingly, “ J would not live alway?” 


° 





EARLY DEVOTION 


TO GOD. 


BY MINNA, 

Tue sinner, on his death-bed, has the sins of a 
misspent life to stare him in his face, and to awaken 
the terrors of conscience in his bosom. Is it so 
with the good man? Will the reader point to the 
servant of God, who, on his bed of death, regretted 
his early consecration to the ways of piety and 
truth? History and biography combined have 
failed to present the world such an example. It 
was mentioned by Paul, as a singular honor to the 
believing Jews, that they first trusted in Christ; 
and in referring to Andronicus and Juma, he men- 
tions it to their praise, that they were in Christ 
before him. To beachild of God, an heir of glory, 
a disciple of Christ, a warrior of the cross, a citizen 
of the New Jerusalem, from our youth up, adorns 
the brow with amaranthine wreaths of fame. A 
person converted in youth is like the sun rising on 
asummer’s morning to shine through a long, bright 
day; but a person converted late in life is like the 
evening star, a lovely object of Christian contem- 
plation, but not appearing till the day is closing, 
and then but for a little while. 
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TRACES OF TRAVEL. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Havina spent eight long and laborious months in 
the regular duties of an office, without once leaving 
the precincts of the great city of the west, and 
finding occasion to make a short trip eastward, on 
the 19th of May last I left home in good health 
and spirits, expecting soon to look upon the land 
of my early childhood. Every thing was favor- 
able to a pleasant journey. My little family were 
all with me. We found very agreeable company 
awaiting us in the cars, with whom we were to 
travel to the lake, and perhaps to Niagara. We 
found, aso, the old Black Horse snorting, and 
prancing, and curveting about, this way and that, 
impatient as ever for a start; but not till the period 
of restraint had been made complete, and the sig- 
nal of freedom was given out, did he get the bit, 
or obtain his “being’s end and aim”—the liberty 
to leap. 

THE COMPANY. 

Besides a great number of strangers, we had the 
pleasure of chatting with many friends. Almost 
the first acquaintance I encountered was Professor 
Wells, the beautiful writer and elegant scholar, 
whose genius is familiar to my readers. They are 
not all aware, however, that Mr. Wells is not a 
writer by profession. His contributions to the 
Repository, which were undertaken at my particu- 
lar request, are the only ones he is now producing. 
In his own city he is known as a most accomplished 
teacher of modern languages. A Philadelphian by 
birth, but for a long time a student and traveler 
abroad, he has recently taken up his position in the 
Queen City, where he has at once risen to a de- 
servedly high pitch of popularity. His lectures 
before the Mercantile Library Association, during 
the last two winters, were models of beautiful com- 
position; and they were delivered with that cor- 
rectness and clearness of pronunciation, as well as 
general attractiveness of manner, for which he is 
beginning to be noted. If there is any philosophy 
in the old objection, that an American can not be 
as good a teacher of a foreign language as one born 
to speak it, it loses all its force when applied to 
this accomplished gentleman. An American, it is 
said, whatever may be his acquaintance with his 
own tongue, is hardly to be expected to master the 
foreign speech so as to rival the foreigner, who has 
known and spoken it from childhood. So, on the 
other hand, it might be answered, that the foreigner, 
with all his knowledge of his vernacular, can as 
little be expected to acquire the English, so as to 
be as exact and ready in it as an American. The 
foreigner, it is true, may know more of what is 
to be communicated to the pupil, while he is less 
able to make a correct and scientific use of the 
medium of communication. The American, on the 
contrary, can very easily and aptly convey what he 
knows, but really knows less, it may be, of the 
Vou. XI.—23 





language to be learned than hiscompetitor. Neither 
of these objections, however, can lie against the in- 
dividual of whom I am now speaking. His mas- 


tery of the English has been sufficiently demon- - 


strated, not only to my readers, but to all who have 
listened to him in Cincinnati; and, at the same 
time, he not only reads and speaks the best lan- 
guages of Europe with great fluency and beauty, 
but I have heard several Frenchmen say, that he 
would scarcely be known in Paris as a foreigner by 
his pronunciation. His German is still better. It 
has been declared, by some of the best educated 
Germans in Cincinnati, who are graduates of Ger- 
man universities, that they have never heard their na- 
tive tongue more correctly or more elegantly spoken. 
Such a person, therefore, is the man to stand as 
interpreter to an American pupil, between the 
Anglo-American and the European languages. Mr. 
Wells should be considered as an acquisition to the 
Queen City. At all events, we all regarded him as 
a most welcome acquisition to our little circle; and 
we had hardly entered upon the socialities of the 
occasion before he surprised us by introducing his 
lady, and several gentlemen of his party. Dr. 
Jenner, of New York city, soon joined us from a 
forward car, to whom I[ had been introduced at the 
Scientific Convention in Cincinnati. So we all sat 
down together, and broke at once into that mean- 
dering and measureless course of conversation, so 
grateful to a knot of good-natured talkers, who 
have nothing to do but to sit quietly and do 
nothing. 
THE VOYAGE, 

Old Erie was a little troubled. His untiring 
enemy, the choleric North-West, had again been 
assaulting his naturally quiet disposition, and ruf- 
fled him into quite an agitation. He has suffered 
so much rough treatment from this quarter, that he 
has become extremely sensitive to the first breath 
of bluster. His bosom was just beginning to heave 
with more than ordinary passion. We were tossed 
about, ship and shipload, as if we had been a wind- 
wafted leaf or a sea-bird’s feather. Still, leaf or 
feather as we were, we all sat safely upon the 
bounding bark, talking upon all sorts of topics, as 
if no gulf yawned beneath the billow on whose 
breast we rode. At Cleveland we took in about 
two hundred passengers, many of whom had left 
Cincinnati with us, but had parted from us at 
Xenia the day before. At Dunkirk the vessel 
nearly emptied her cargo of living beings, but pro- 
ceeded to carry the little remnant down to Buffalo, 
where we arrived safely in the morning. These 
little trips by water, common as they are in our 
great country, are exceedingly pleasant things. 
They are useful both to the body and the mind. 
They also throw a large number of persons into 
temporary associations, who, without them, would 
searcely be able, in ordinary life, to obtain a de- 
sirable view of the various manners and customs of 
the world. A steamboat is much better adapted to 
sociality among travelers than the car of a railroad; 
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and it is for this reason, that, when it is my time to 
choose between them, my inclinations are always 
toward the water. 

. THE CITY OF BUFFALO, 

It is always with interest that I look upon the 
towers of Buffalo. I have known it for the last 
thirty years. Thirty-five years ago it was my 
childhood’s home. It was my home when it had 
but a single street worthy of the name; when there 
were no dwellings below the Mansion-House hill; 
when all the houses in it were scarcely close enough 
together to render it worthy of the name of town. 
Then, the house of the widow St. John, so famous 
in the stories of that day, was standing, if not 
‘alone in its glory,” at least as an isolated relic of 
the war. I remember the famous old chieftain, 
Red Jacket, as vividly as the scenes of yesterday. 
I remember his noble figure, his piercing look, his 
majestic walk, his manly eloquence. I remember 
his weaknesses, also—-how he used to get so intoxi- 
cated that he would fall and wallow upon the street. 
I remember how the boys used to pelt him with 
snow-balls, with small pebbles from the lake, and 
sometimes, I am sorry to say, with rotten eggs. I 
never could join them in thesecruel sports. lalways 
had, for reasons that I did not then understand, a 
high veneration for the chief, though his one and 
almost only fault would sometimes, as I have said, 
bring him very low. I remember the Indian village 
where he and his tribe used to dwell. I remember 
every part of the little village of whites, which 
struggled along the great road, and which has since 
become the main street of a mighty city—the Buf- 
falo Broadway. I remember the first newspaper 
published in the plate, and the man who acted as 
editor at that time. I remember when the first 
steamboat, the Walk-in-the-Water, of all the vast 
chain of lakes above the Falls, was superseded by 
the Superior, the first that ever made regular trips 
as far westward as Green Bay. All these things I 
remember, and a thousand other things which I 
have not time to tell. And yet, reader, I am a 
young man. I have yet to see my fortieth year. I 
have yet to see the year next behind it. I look 
around me, however, as I enter the streets of this 
great city, and wonder how it has risen up so soon. 
Nature has made Buffalo; and all the art on earth, 
if it build a thousand other cities, or lay down 
a thousand avenues of trade, passing westward 
through some other point, can not reverse the orig- 
inal decree, that Buffalo is to be the western me- 
tropolis of New York! 

LETTERS, 

Hastening to the post-office, almost immediately 
upon my arrival, I found that my correspondents 
had not entirely neglected to do the right thing; 
and among other communications there was one 
from Martin F. Tupper, which, as it gives his rea- 
sons for not extending his visit to the valley of the 
Mississippi, I will offer to my readers. It was 
written in answer to alineI had sent him, in behalf 
of his numerous friends in Cincinnati, expressive 





of their regret, that he did not find it convenient to 
show himself among them: 
“Irvine House, N. Y., May 23, 1851. 
(Off to-morrow in the Arctic.) 

“My Dear Sir,—Truly sorry also am J, but I 
could not manage it this time. Inclination is a 
word of many inches; but duty has all the muscle. 
If I had been a moral Epicurean, believe me I 
would have staid many months in your hospitable 
and hearty land; but without manifest neglect of 
home duties, I can not. I should have been in Cin- 
cinnati for a day or two, but for some prudent pre- 
cautions, just as your hot weather set in. I felt so 
feverish, in my rapid race of travel, that I might 
have fallen sick, but for a wholesome rest and 
plenty of alkali and carbon. All’s for the best, 
depend upon it. Without promising what I may 
never be able to perform, I wish and intend some 
day, in some not far distant year, to revisit a coun- 
try endeared to me by so many kindnesses; and 
especially I wish—though scarcely for the cause of 
positive kindness, excepting in the sure prospect 
thereof—to see the south and the west, and therein 
your Queen City on the fair Ohio. Commend me 
heartily to all friends, and believe me, 

“Truly yours, Martin F. Tupper.” 
NIAGARA AGAIN, 

Most of my readers will remember, it may be, 
that last year I spent several weeks at this glorious 
place. This year, being more in haste, I could 
spare to it but five days. We found the weather 
rather cold at first; but it soon became warm and 
bland. We took time to look upon the great cata- 
ract from every interesting point, on both sides of 
the river, from the American village to the Whirl- 
pool, and from the Whirlpool and Suspension 
bridge—along the Canada side—to Table Rock. At 
the Whirlpool, we descended to the water’s edge, 
and then clambered along the rocky shore to the 
famous bend of the river, where the water, so long 
pent up, shoots with sublime rapidity and force 
toward the last of the great chain of lakes. From 
Table Rock, we again descended, and crossed to 
the American shore in a large skiff. All these spots 
awakened the deep emotions which I have always 
felt, when visiting them, for the last twenty years. 
This was the first time, however, that I had ever 
taken either of my children to see this natural won- 
der of the world. I was curious to watch the 
impression it would make upon the minds of my 
two little boys. When going down toward the 
river, the first time after our arrival, they both 
seemed much excited, evidently expecting to see 
something great. As we stepped upon the bridge, 
leading over to Goat Island, they wished to know 
whether what they then saw—the lower rapids— 
were the Falls. Evading their question, I left them 
to their own remarks. One thought that “if that 
was Niagara, Niagara was no great shakes.” The 
other said, that, though the water “jumped about 
rather worse than he had ever seen before, he 
would quite as lief look at the Ohio and her big 
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steamboats.” Both declared, as we were walking 
along, that “ Niagara was not worth coming so far 
to see.” I said nothing, but, on touching the 
Island, took the right-hand path. Keeping them 
occupied, as much as I could, with the rapids on our 
right, I led them along till we had reached the well- 
known point, where the plunge, and the smoke, 
and the rocks, and the rainbow are all visible at 
once, and where the eternal thunder of the waters 
comes up like nothing else on earth. Placing them 
both behind the bent-over tree, which all visitors 
will remember, where all the grandeur and glory of 
the American Niagara burst upon the spectator, I 
stepped below them a pace or two to witness the 
effect There they stood, for nearly two minutes, 
without uttering a word. ‘What do you think of 
Niagara now?” said I, wishing to make them 
speak; but they both looked down and off as si- 
lently as before. In about two minutes more, I 
observed that the face of the older one, a boy of 
nine, began to be a little flushed. Constitutionally 
sensitive, and passionately fond of nature, he was 
plainly very much affected. The other one, two 
or three years younger, gazed steadily and thought- 
fully. ‘‘What do you now think,” I again said, 
“‘of Niagara?” The older one at last replied, that 
“he could not tell what he thought.” He said he 
never “ felt so queer in all his life,” but I found, by 
several trials, that he could not give me a very 
satisfactory description of his emotions. I again 
put the question to the second boy. ‘Well, sir,” 
said he, pausing thoughtfully as he gazed, “I now 
think that Niagara is something to be looked at!” 
After we had seen the whole Island, they wanted 
me to build a house upon it, and live there. That, 
I must confess, was exactly my own feeling. It is 
the common feeling of our nature, probably, when 
we are under the influence of powerful and yet 
agreeable emotions. The apostle, when beholding 
a sublime scene, wished to build three tabernacles 
for the abode of Jesus and the heavenly visitors, 
desiring, no doubt, to make his own stay with 
them. Thesublimities of heaven will undoubtedly 
contribute greatly to the production of this domes- 
tic sentiment. The redeemed spirit will feel at 
home among them. 
LOITERINGS., 

On our return to the city, I called upon the 
Methodist clergymen pertaining to it, but found 
every one of them absent. The Rev. John E. 
Robie, however, the sprightly and indefatigable 
editor of the Buffalo Advocate, was at his post. 
The manager of the Book Depository, Mr. Playter, 
was also at home; but our stay this time was to be 
very brief in Buffalo. We had a visit or two to 
make in the adjacent country. This trip over, we 
loitered back again, and finally took our farewell 
look of the lake, just as the sun was descending 
most rapidly toward it, but with the certainty, 
however, if no accident occurred, of taking our 
night’s rest in Rochester, one of the great places of 
western New York. 





THE GENESEE CITY. 

On the morning after our arrival, with the older 
boy before me, I sallied out to see what there was 
to be seen in Rochester. It is a beautiful, thriving, 
active place The streets are broad and clean; and 
the houses are remarkably well built. The un- 
evenness of its situation adds to its attractiveness, 
instead of detracting from it. There is a wonderful 
variety of positions in it. The river is its chief 
glory. Along its banks stand those factories and 
mills, which are known wherever the Genesee flour 
finds amarket. From these banks the city stretches 
out in both directions. The Erie canal crosses the 
river, in the heart of the city, at nearly a right 
angle to its current. The masonry of the great 
arches, which support the rock-built bed of the 
canal, is justly celebrated for its magnificence and 
strength. Crossing the river upon this structure, 
we walked down the bank to the eminence from 
which the Falls of the Genesee, a very beautiful 
cascade, are best seen; and then, after ranging 
through nearly all the principal thoroughfares of 
the city, catching a hasty dinner at Congress Hall, 
where we stopped, we had to use some diligence in 
getting ready fur the coach, which was to carry us 
inland to Lima. 

LIMA AND ITS LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 

It was the remark of the venerable Bishop Hed- 
cing, many years ago, after taking a very complete 
survey of all the country between the Genesee river 
and Lake Erie, that ‘‘ Western New York is the 
garden of America, and Lima is its flower-bed” 
It is beautiful. I have seen nothing superior to it, 
in respect to natural situation, healthiness of cli- 
mate, richness of soil, and all things taken together, 
on this continent. The people, too, are nearly all 
Americans by birth, industrious and moral in their 
habits, energetic in business, tasteful in their style 
of living, progressive in their inclinations, and liv- 
ing in the most perfect harmony with one another. 
It is really asort of Eden. The chief glory of the 
place, however, for the last twenty years, has been 
the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, which must be 
pronounced, upon the whole, the most flourishing 
and successful academy in America. Its buildings 
are magnificent. Its grounds are tastefully laid 
out, and well ornamented with trees and shrubbery. 
It stands upon a lofty eminence, just back of the 
great road leading longitudinally through the state. 
From its roof and windows, and even from its fore- 
grounds, one can look from ten to twenty miles, in 
nearly all directions, thus taking in one of the finest 
panoramic country views any where to be seen. 
It has all the adjuncts and appurtenances which a 
rich and enlightened population would be likely to 
confer upon their favorite institution. Its course of 
study is almost as extensive, and quite as thorough, 
as that of many of our colleges. It employs no 
less than ten regular teachers, or professors, nearly 
all of whom are graduates of American universities. 
One of them, however, the accomplished professor 
of modern languages, though a German by birth, is 
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a graduate of the English Cambridge. Its students 
are in general adults, or very nearly so, ranging in 
age from fifteen to twenty years. The number now 
in attendance I do not exactly know; but the num- 
ber for the year, I am told by Mr. Alverson, the 
excellent Principal, will not be much less than a 
round thousand. Truly, there is nothing like this 
success on this side of the Atlantic! 

On each side of the noble edifice of this institu- 
tion are going up the buildings of the Genesee 
College. This is a new institution, which opened 
for instruction during the last year, and is to have 
an intimate connection with the other. In Janu- 
ary last, it reported forty-eight students in its 
classes. It has a present endowment of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars The inten- 
tion is to raise it to two hundred thousand. In 
connection with it, there is already a Law Depart- 
ment; and measures are now in train for the imme- 
diate erection of a Biblical School with a separate 
endowment of fifty thousand dollars. The Medi- 
cal School will come next; and then the friends of 
Lima expect to see one of the best universities of 
the country, with its own magnificent Preparatory 
Institution, in their midst. They are the men to do 
whatever they undertake to do. I have never seen 
such energy in my life. 





THE WIFE OF MILTON. 


BY MISS JNIIA WALLACE, 

Written on reading ‘‘Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, 
afterward Mistress Milton,” ‘True as the book” that suggested 
them, 

Farr lady of the olden time, 
In reading this “ heart history,” 
I seem to hear thy mischief mirth, 
And Milton “chiding tenderlie.” 
Thou hadst a winsome wit to aid 
Thy beauty’s potent witchery— 
A frankness that seems strangely matched 
With something like perversity. 


Couldst thou not learn one lesson mild 
Of Agnew’s gentle wife? 

Hadst been, indeed, the crown of joy, 
And led a golden life, 

How bright had been thy blooming day! 
How beautiful its close! 

Ah! lady fair, I love thee less 
Than thy sweet cousin Rose. 


The gloomy church-yard of St. Brides 
Had cast no gloom on thee, 

Hadst thou, with all thy woman gifts, 
Been such a one as she— 

Who would have smiled at childish griefs, 
When thou, the wayward, wept; 

With him beside the church-yard dwelt, 
Or in the church-yard slept! 





She worshiped well a paler orb— 
A star of softer shine; 

The richest gem of England’s sky 
Was thine, fair lady, thine. 

O not among the cavaliers 
A nobler couldst thou see; 

For Cromwell stern and Hampden true 
Were scarce such men as he! 

Nor he who wore that weary crown 
’Neath Oxford’s towers the while— 

Him of the regal bearing proud 
And melancholy smile— 

The glory of a hundred kings 

Were tainted with his guile. 


Ah, sadly reads the record strange 
That thou couldst think of gloom, 
When Milton’s music charmed the air— 
His smiles lit up the room! 
That thou in every grief and joy 
Bore not the true wife’s part, 
Nor soothed him when the nation’s woe 
Pressed on his patriot heart! 


O gentle hand, caress the harp! 
Did not the Lares sing? 

’Twill brighten well the master’s brow! 
’Twill sweeten every string! 

Alas! that fair and favored hand 
Would do no such sweet thing; 

But rudely jarred those cords sublime, 
Where Heaven’s own music slept, 

Till lone beside his deathless lyre 
The mighty minstrel slept! 

No wonder that those glorious eyes 
Grew dim before their time, 

And something like the chill of age 
Fell on his manhood’s prime; 

For sadness wrapped the glowing heart, 
And tinged the moldering mind, 

That but from love’s ideal wrought 
His mother of mankind! 


A scentless blossom of the wild, 
Borne on a broad stream’s breast, 
Wast thou that shed no fragrance mild 
On thy proud place of rest! 

And but for that majestic mind, 
Which bears thee on to fame, 

Who now had known thy form was fair? 
Or even heard thy name? 

Long since, with all her loveliness, 
Sweet Mary Powell died; 

But Mary Milton lives for aye, 
The noble poet’s bride! 





LINES BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Tue sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 
Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth’s wide region round; 


It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies; 


Or like a cradled creature lies. 
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THE FATHERS. 


BY REV. W. F. STEWART. 

Wuo does not love to look upon the venerable 
countenance and hang upon the words of age? I 
love to catch the words of truth as they fall from the 
lips of the aged preacher of God’s word. I love to 
receive the warnings and instructions of the class- 
leader whose experience is protracted and matured. 
And well do I love to sit by the cheerful hearth of a 
winter’s night, and listen to the aged recounting 
the interesting passages of their lives. Youth may, 
indeed, narrate with more warmth, and paint in 
more brilliant colorings; but the looks of age, the 
associations of age, and the impressive cadence of 
the voice of age, all unite in writing the narratives 
imperishably on the memory, and in causing them 
to penetrate to the very chambers of the heart. 

Few have more abundant opportunities of enjoy- 
ing rich feasts of social intercourse than the itiner- 
ants of our Church. Where is the itinerant whose 
mind is not crowded with reminiscences of the 
fathers of the Church? How many would have 
been discouraged by the embarrassments of the first 
year’s itinerancy, and had gone back to their homes, 
had they not been cheered by these excellent fathers 
in Zion! How many, in their inexperience, would 
have been led astray with errors, and made ship- 
wreck of their usefulness, had it not been for the 
faithful and affectionate warnings and counsels of 
these same men! 

I once knew a boy, who, just liberated from the 
confinement of school and commissioned by the au- 
thorities of the Church, started around his first cir- 
cuit. At his first appointment he was so embar- 
rassed that the effort appeared to him more like a 
troubled dream than a reality. At the second, he 
groaned and perspired much, but remained in a 
state of conscious existence. But at the third, dark- 
ness hung around, thick and dread. His memory 
failed him, his notes took their departure, and his 
faith wavered. He made one or two desperate 
charges upon the “brush;” but it was of no use, 
and down he sat with a heavy heart. Then his 
heart grew sick, gloomy visions passed before him, 
and his mind turned toward home. The body 
would doubtless have moved in the direction of the 
mind, had it not been for those venerable men, 
who had learned “not to despise the day of small 
things.” 

He often spoke with particular emotion of the 
kindness exhibited by the venerable Wavau. Sab- 
bath night found the young itinerant at the fireside 
of that good man; and the old man seemed exactly 
to understand his case. The mind needed to be 
diverted, the heart needed to be melted, and the 
soul needed to be inspired. To accomplish the first 
the old man commenced a narrative of the first set- 
tling of that country, the character of the pioneers, 
the simplicity of their manners, and their thrilling 
adventures with the Indians. The first object was 








gained—the itinerant had forgotten all his troubles, 
and his mind was interested, captivated, thrilled. 
Then the patriarch turned to narrate the first es- 
tablishment of Methodism in that country. His 
house had been one of the earliest preaching-places, 
He spoke of the immense labors of those men, who 
took their lives in their hands, and came sounding 
the trumpet through the wilderness; how they 
passed through almost trackless forests, swam un- 
bridged streams, and visited the scattered cabins of 
the white man. He pointed to the little cabin in 
which he had entertained them, and to the very 
bed which had for nearly half a century been “the 
preacher’s bed.” Upon it Asbury, and Roberts, 
and others whose names are conspicuous among the 
self-sacrificing pioneers of our Church, had found 
sweet sleep after their protracted rides. Again 
the good man was successful—the itinerant was 
touched with the superior toils of his fathers, and 
the lines seemed to have fallen to him “in pleasant 
places.” The seed sown by his fathers had sprung 
up, and the wilderness had budded and blossomed 
as the rose. But a difficult task yet remained to 
be performed. The itinerant, conscious of his ig- 
norance, and discouraged by his frequent embar- 
rassments, needed to be inspired with hope of 
success. He had happily fallen into able and skill- 
ful hands. A brief survey was taken of some of 
the most distinguished and respected ministers of 
the west, the greatness of their success, and the 
vastness of the influence they could exert. Then 
he went back to the “beginnings” of these men. 
He spoke of their awkwardness, their blunders, 
and their discouragements; he brought from the 
library the books they had borrowed to read at 
the few leisure moments they could find, and the 
marks of striking passages they had made. And, 
as he continued to speak of the perseverance, en- 
ergy, and faith with which they advanced, and 
the success with which their efforts had been 
crowned, the end was fully gained. The itinerant 
felt, if others had stammered, and blundered, and 
wept, and finally succeeded, the same might still 
be done. That night he slept sweetly upon that 
magic bed, which had formed acquaintance with 
so many of the good and venerated. The itinerant 
often lingered at that pleasant home. And when, 
according to the economy of our Church, the time 
for parting had come, the patriarchal blessing was 
pronounced, and venerable lips said, “‘ Endure hard- 
ness as a good soldier—make full proof of your 
ministry!” That exhortation was worthy of the 
venerable Wavau. Of such “fathers” the Church 
has more than one. 


EE 


Ir frequently happens that grief and anxiety lie 
hid under the golden robes of prosperity, and the 
gloom of calamity is cheered by secret radiations of 
hope and comfort; as in the works of nature, the 
bog is sometimes covered with flowers, and the 


mine concealed in the barren crags. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 


BY REV. W. D. GODMAN. 

True worth, which consists in thorough balance 
of character, is always deserving of record; and it 
is often, like the diamond or the gold, found in cir- 
cumstances little corresponding to its own excel- 
lence. As it is not the casket in which the jewel 
is placed, nor the sand in which the gold is im- 
bedded, that imparts its value, so circumstances do 
not determine human character. However, they 
have influence; and generally that is of the inverse 
to their own nature—good circumstances, as they 
are called, tending to conceal, bad ones to develop, 
the excellences of their incumbents. Therefore, the 
truest instances of worth are to be found in spheres 
where men do not look for them; excellence, ac- 
cording to worldly sentiment, residing in externals 
more than in internals. 

If the character presented in this sketch be an 
instance of real merit, we may hope for it an atten- 
tive consideration; and shall be abundantly com- 
pensated if able to spread, some little beyond the 
range of her own acquaintance, the blessed influ- 
ence of her example. 

1. She was familiar with difficulties—practiced in 
conquest. David was fit to be the second king of 
Israel only after he had slipped the javelin, tra- 
versed the deserts, sojourned in the caves, and suf- 
fered the mockings of the wicked. And who will 
not say that his character in after life is rendered 
doubly attractive by the reverses of his fortune? 
Paul the apostle is glorious when we view him “in 
perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils 
in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, . . in 
watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in fastings 
often, in cold and nakedness,” yet “ glorying in the 
cross of Christ,” and counting “‘all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus.” Likewise the interest we feel in Ruth of 
eminent piety, of whose lineage was the Messiah, 
is hightened by the reflection that she was once a 
Moabitess, and, having left her kindred, endured 
privation and humiliation out of a godly kindness. 
Esther, pious in a king’s palace, is far better in our 
eyes for the trials to which her position exposed her. 

The subject of this memoir, born when the Revo- 
lution was in its crisis, in the heart of the “Old 
Dominion,” and reared by those who bore the toils 
and anxieties of those grievous times, must have 
embodied the idea of trial in her earliest experience. 
In that land of American infancy she gave her 
heart and hand toa kind companion; and after a 
few years, a little subsequent to the adoption of 
the Constitution of Ohio, in company with her 
husband and two little sons, came to this state, 
then comparatively wild and uninviting, save by 
its mineral resources and vegetable productive- 
ness. This was seemingly to court danger and dif- 
ficulty. But with yreat courage and fervent piety 
they endured the ordinary embarrassments of such 








a mode of life. It was not long, however, till the 
war-hoop of the Indian and the sound of British 
arms from the north aroused the people, and they 
went forth to battle in acommon cause. Among 
those enrolled was the affectionate husband and 
father—my grandfather. A mother, with two or 
three children, in a comparative wilderness, where 
prowling beasts abound, and when the cry of 
savage warfare fills the land, is surely an object de- 
serving sympathy. Such was she. As Providence 
would have it, however, they were not long sepa- 
rated; peace was declared, and the loved one re- 
turned to a waiting home. Years rolled on, sons 
grew up and scattered abroad, and, in their path, 
the parents, having journeyed northward, found 
themselves a new location in the land once trod by 
the Seneca warrior. Here “righteousness and peace 
kissed each other,” and the God of Jacob was their 
refuge, though “ the wicked walked on every hand,” 
and varied difficulties marked the progress of each 
day. The days of darkness were coming. A fell 
disease fastened itself on the companion of her 
youth, which laid him low, and soon deposited 
him in the grave. That this was no slight sorrow 
may readily be conceived. I well remember how 
she bore testimony to this abiding affliction, when 
many years had flown, in telling me the incidents 
of her partner’s exit, and the fondness with which 
she clung to the little hillock that marked his 
resting-place, in a quiet spot on his own little 
farm. 

2. She was diligent. She is precisely described in 
the ancient words: ‘‘She looketh well to the ways 
of her household, and eateth not the bread of idle- 
ness.” Much as activity becomes man, will we 
not agree that energy is peculiarly appropriate to 
woman? Not the bustling spirit and manners of 
a business character, but the spirit and habit of 
doing, and doing regularly. Who can avoid appre- 
ciating a woman who accomplishes something daily, 
and happily regulates all things around her? Such 
was grandmother. With “a place for every thing, 
and every thing in its place,” whether on her person 
or in her drawers and rooms; with the habit of going 
to rest at nine in the evening, rising at four in the 
morning, and bringing forth the labors of her 
hands at appointed hours, she had the privilege, 
rare indeed, of seeing the close of each day crowned 
with its appropriate results. Distraction in her 
affairs was unknown. Things to be done were 
done; postponement was not harbored. 

3. She was full of faith and the Holy Ghost. The 
brightness of her other excellences is eclipsed by 
that of her peculiar piety. This was not merely 
sentimental, exhibiting itself in beautiful imagina- 
tions, lively feelings, and smooth, well-rounded 
speeches in the class-room. Neither was it vision- 
ary; depending on dreams, and thinking more of 
an ignis fatuus than of the clear, heavenly light of 
Scripture. She was brought to the possession of 
hope and faith in Jesus Christ about four o’clock 
in the morning, more than forty years ago, and 






































ever since has left her pillow about the same time 
of the rising day, and spent the early moments in 
fervent prayer. While her health would justify it, 
she was invariably at the weekly prayer meeting, 
and there, in strains of supplicating eloquence, 
such as mortals rarely know, she struggled with 
Jehovah. Many hearts will swell to eternity with 
the holy impressions sealed upon them during her 
wrestlings. These had their spring in simple, 
mighty faith. Her whole soul was enlisted—all 
was forgotten, save God and the object of her 
petition. 
** Goliath of Gath stood not in half her strength: 
Terribly she fighteth in the van, as the virgin daughter of 
Orleans; 
She beareth the banner of heaven, her onset is the rushing 
cataract, 
Seraphim rally at her side, and the captain of that host is God.” 


Never were words more truly applicable. 

During a large portion of her life, her chief desire 
was for the salvation of her sons, who had im- 
mersed themselves in worldly affairs, without a 
hope in Christ. The burden of her spirit was con- 
stant. Daily she laid up fresh requests before the 
heavenly throne. Thirty years passed, and she 
yet waited the fruits of faith. But she thought 

** His purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour;” 
and stilltrusted. God remembered her, and brought 
both her sons to the foot of the cross. When she 
listened to their testimony for Jesus, her spirit 
caught raptures from above, such as never stirred 
its cords before, and, in the fullness of her heart, 
she said, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation!” 

There yet remained a little one—a motherless 
child—whom God had thrown into her arms, whose 
wayward heart stood much in need of her guardian- 
ship. Faithfully she prayed for him, years on years, 
and asked the co-operation of others. More and 
more earnest was her anxiety as she drew near her 
end. But Providence called her away before she 
saw him a child of grace. May she not now hover 
around his footsteps, and endeavor to keep him 
from the paths of ruin, while he wanders through 
these frigid scenes? 

She was remarkably attentive to the poor and 
ignorant. No families of this description lived 
near her long till she found her way to their abode, 
and made herself acquainted with their temporal 
and spiritual wants. How often did she do them 
kindness! How often did she persuade them to go 
to the sanctuary, and get the benefit of the Sabbath 
school and preaching! 

Generally, in her old age, she had a servant to 
aid in household matters. When one came to her 
dwelling, among the earliest inquiries was, ‘‘ Do you 
enjoy religion?” lf the answer was negative, she 
took to herself a new responsibility—a new subject 
of prayer—and attended her prayers with an un- 
exceptionable example, as well as faithful instruc- 
tion. Consequently, I scarcely knew a female serv- 
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ant who ever left her house without a pious heart 
and a strong affection for her mistress. 

In the sick-room her presence was angelic. Fervor 
of piety, power of faith, and familiarity with God 
are appreciated in such a place. Ata certain time, 
a lady in the country was very sick, and nigh to 
death. The writer, having been requested by the 
husband to visit her, called on his way, and took 
grandmother with him. We found the lady very 
low—scarcely able to speak; introduced spiritual 
conversation, and followed with prayer. The aged 
one seemed much affected during the prayer, and, 
after rising from her knees, approached the bedside, 
and addressed the dying woman. Her countenance 
kindled with the fires of heaven, her lips poured 
forth seraphic accents, while sparkling tears rolled 
down her furrowed cheeks, and her bosom heaved 
with unwonted force. As the promises of a merci- 
ful God were sweetly called to mind, attended with 
such “demonstration of the Spirit,” every heart in 
the room was chained, and we felt that it was g20d 
to be there. 

She seemed never to be unmindful of our Savior’s 
words: “Let your,light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” So conspicuous was 
her piety, that a shrewd skeptic once said there 
were but two Christians in the place—one a puor 
daughter of Africa, the other she of whom I write. 

4. She was characterized by firmness—moral cour- 
age. She knew the right and followed it. With 
deliberation she formed her opinions of duty, and 
changed not, but by conviction of error. With a 
holy trust in God, she was fearless of all evil. 
When living in northern Ohio, a Sabbath school 
was formed by the Methodists in their neighbor- 
hood, at which some infidels became greatly en- 
raged, and declared that the school, as well as the 
regular preaching, should be broken up. Accord- 
ingly, a chain and lock were put on the school- 
house door. The preacher—a member of the Ohio 
conference, who has furnished me the facts—came to 
his appointment, and entered the house. The ene- 
mies came in with preparations for battle, delayed 
with the class after preaching, opened the door 
violently and with dread words when the minister 
had closed it, disturbed the exercises by impro- 
prieties of conduct, and one of them displayed his 
steel as if bent to do destruction. The preacher 
says, “I resumed the class-book, and called the 
name of mother G. She arose in the back part of 
the house, and, like a flaming herald inspired for 
the work, moved across the room toward Mr. B., 
{the man who had the knife,] and commenced 
pouring the terrors of the law upon him. She 
spoke of a judgment and of ahell. He gnashed and 
raged almost like a demon. When I supposed he 
was about to strike her, I planted myself at the 
old lady’s back for her defense, till her eloquence, 
as she spoke of the scenes of the cross and the 
sufferings of her Master, melted down his heart, and 
he sunk away in silence behind the bench.” 
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THE DARK SIDE OF LIFE.—A CHURCH-YARD RAMBLE. 





DARK SIDE OF LIFE. 
BY MIS68 ELIZ4 WOODWORTH, 

DIsapporntTMENT is the lot of all. Neither wealth, 
nor friends, nor fame can free their possessor from 
its power. The glittering hopes of youth will fade, 
the scenes of joy and happiness that are spread 
before the admiring gaze of man will vanish, while 
the dreams of peace and contentment in which the 
aged often indulge will flee away. In every situa- 
tion, and under all circumstances, disappointment 
awaits us. In the palace of the rich and in the 
hovel of the poor, among the learned and the 
illiterate, the savage and the civilized, the grim 
monster rears his serpentine form, and his black 
banner floats in majesty and power. In the day of 
happiness and bliss, amid the deepest sorrows and 
the darkest afflictions, he lingers near us. In the 
hour of joy and festivity, when all around is light 
and song, he comes, and blights our expectations 
and crushes our hopes. When high aspirations are 
on the wing, and thy lofty desires soar far into the 
future; when fancy has adorned, thy pathway with 
the fairest flowers and the most enchanting pros- 
pects; when imagination’s fairy fingers have traced, 
in lines of light, thy title to fame, then know, fond 
one, that dark and sad shall be the reality. When 
thy heart is full of mirth and melody, when the 
bright beams of joy play around thee, when the 
sunlight of happiness rests upon thy brow, and 
earth seems washed in the golden sea of bliss, then 
be assured that soon the sunlight and the sunbeams 
shall be quenched in gloomy night, and the dark 
pall of sorrow shall shroud the earth. The infant's 
eye is dimmed with tears, and the joyous shout of 
childhood is mingled with the sound of weeping. 
Youth, in its pride and beauty; manhood, in its 
strength and majesty, controlled by reason and 
guided by intellect, may bid defiance to the storm, 
and raise their standards beneath the lowering 
skies; but when the bright heaven of joy is shrouded 
in midnight blackness, and not one star of hope, 
in its lone, silent beauty, wanders through the 
darkened vault above him, then shall his proud 
spirit bend to the sway of sorrow. Age, in its 
helplessness, may surely hope of rest; but “man is 
the offspring of trouble;” and, as he fades from the 
land of his pilgrimage, storms arise, and scorn not 
to wreak their vengeance upon his hoary head and 
his trembling form. But evening shadows can not 
hide the glory of the sun. Some beams of light 
will linger, and cast a bright radiance on the objects 
they leave behind. Though the king of day is now 
slumbering beneath the waves of yonder ocean, yet 
the western hills are tinged with brightness and 
the flying clouds are gemmed with golden light. 
“The memory of the just is precious.” 

How chilling is disappointment! how keen the 
dart of sorrow! When our fondest expectations 
have been destroyed, and the sweet flowers of hope 
withered and blighted, how changed the aspect of 





every thing around us! All that was bright and 
beautiful has fled. The summer day is tinged with 
gloom, and the rainbow of heaven is bathed in the 
tears of anguish. The silvery stream that wan- 
dered, in strange, bright beauty, within its banks, 
and sweetly sang of mirth and melody, as its 
sparkling waters “ broke into dimples, and laughed 
in the sun,” now whispers only of blighted hopes 
and bitter disappointments. Earth is clothed in 
sadness, and life is vailed in misery. There is a 
place where sorrow can never enter, and tears can 
never fall. There is a land of purity and light, 
where the rainbow of hope shines in undimmed 
splendor, and the bright, gushing fountain of bliss 
is not stained with the dark waters of disappoint- 
ment. O, then, 
* Weep for the life-charm early flown, 

The spirit broken, bleeding, lone; 

Weep for the death-pangs of the heart, 

Ere being from the bosom part; 


But never be a tear-drop given 
To those that rest in yon blue heaven!” 
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A CHURCH-YARD RAMBLE. 


BY OPHFLIA,. 

Late in the afternoon of a beautiful summer day, 
I entered a quiet graveyard, where slept one of my 
dearest friends. It occupied the brow of a hill, 
which, with many a knoll and graceful undulation, 
sloped to the green meadow, watered by a winding 
stream, now catching, at its repeated curves, the 
rays of the setting sun. On the left was a pleasant 
wood, where the sturdy pine and fruit-bearing beech 
concealed narrow paths to cool caves and mossy 
banks. White birches and the tremulous aspen, 
with the sweet-scented willow, grew upon the right, 
and, from beyond, rose the curling smoke from the 
cottage homes. A robin sang its song of love and 
praise, a sparrow passed me bearing food to its little 
progeny, and the chirp of the merry grasshopper 
mingled with the hum of hundreds of flitting in- 
sects. But for this peace-breathing scene I had no 
greeting. The wild storm, thunder, and rain, and 
darkness had seemed far more welcome; and, yield- 
ing utterly to my grief, I threw myself upon the 
sod. I tock no heed of time, but many minutes 
must have passed when a child approached me. 
She looked on me tenderly for an instant, and then 
said earnestly, looking upward, ‘‘T’here are no 
graves there.” My eyes sought the blue depths 
toward which she pointed—my heart bounded 
toward the Infinite. I perceived the selfishness of 
my sorrow, and kneeling, I thanked God that he had 
transferred my loved one to himself. Often since 
then have I looked upon the resting-places of my 
kindred—often has an agony like that of death 
turned to bitterness the continued blessings of my 
lot; yet, when the first burst of grief has passed, I 
hear again the assurance, “‘ There are no graves there.” 
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THE PARKS OF PARIS. 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 

Ons of the most striking characteristics of life in 
France is the love of its people for outdoor exercise 
and amusements. The fine weather enjoyed here 
through the greater part of the year has undoubt- 
edly been the primary cause of this national taste; 
and the beautiful public gardens and promenades, 
with which all the cities abound, are at once the 
natural result of this pleasant tendency, and the 
most powerful means of strengthening and develop- 
ing it. 

The two great public gardens of Paris are those 
appertaining to the palaces of the Tuileries and 
the Luxembourg. Both of them were remodeled 
by the famous Le Notre, in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth; and their present arrangement 
varies but very little from that designed and ex- 
ecuted by the renowned architect and gardener 
of ‘“‘le Grand Monarque.” 

The former of these gardens extends along the 
northern bank of the Seine, and forms, with the 
Place de la Concorde and the gradual ascent of the 
Champs Elysees, a coup d’@il of almost unrivaled 
magnificence, extending, in long perspective, from 
the palace of the Tuileries to the Triumphal Arch 
of l’Etoile. It is impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of the brilliancy and gayety of this scene on a 
bright summer-day—the beauty of the garden it- 
self, with its parterres; grass plats, bordered with 
beds of flowers, and surrounded by light fences of 
iron net-work; its groups of statuary in marble and 
bronze, intermixed with innumerable vases, of ex- 
quisite workmanship, placed on lofty pedestals, and 
filled with geraniums and petunias; its fountains; 
its dense masses of chestnuts, planes, and limes, 
that afford such charming retreats from the glare 
and the heat, and form a rich background to the 
lighter elements of the scene; its long rows of 
enormous orange-trees; its broad, graveled walks; 
its verdant alleys, overarched by lofty trees; and 
the countless throngs that fill every corner of the 
vast inclosure. Groups of ladies are to be seen 
sitting together—the chairs are hired at two sous— 
busy with their eternal embroidery, or making up 
the various little articles of the juvenile wardrobe, 
chatting busily the while, and watching the merry 
games of the children and the various promenaders, 
that pass and repass continually. Scores of bonnes 
are sauntering up and down the alleys, with daintily 
dressed babies in their arms, and quite ready to 
flirt with the soldiers, whose helmets and trappings 
always figure conspicuously in the motley crowds 
of Paris. Here and there are seen solitary students, 
poring over their books, or braces of lovers absorbed 





their more fortunate neighbors, and acquiring, 
through this constant intermivgling with the rich 
and the refined, the ease and grace of manner that so 
favorably distinguish the lower classes of the French 
from those of any other nation. Raised terraces, 
bordered with double rows of elms, and gradually 
sloping at their extremities to the level of the gar- 
den, surround it on all sides, commanding lovely 
views of the river, the long lines of noble buildings 
that extend along its southern bank, the palace of 
the National Assembly, the hotels of several of the 
ministers, and the many handsome bridges that 
span the Seine; of Passy, and other villages in the 
distance; and of the towers of Notre Dame, and 
many public buildings higher up in the city. 
Fountains, and basins of water filled with gold 
and silver fishes, abound in the garden, and afford 
great delight to the troops of children, who feed 
the fishes with crumbs of cake, and swim their 
innumerable little ships upon the water. Much of 
the statuary is of very high order—the production of 
Coysevox, Bourdot, Couston, Van Cleve, Lepantre, 
David, Pradier, and other eminent artists—the white 
marble of the statues and vases producing a light 
and pleasing effect, as contrasted with the foliage 
of the trees. The gardens are kept with great care, 
hundreds of gardeners and laborers being employed 
for this purpose; and no one carrying packages or 
baskets being allowed to enter. It is open from 
seven in the morning till dusk in winter, and till nine 
in the evening during the summer. Sentinels, with 
their muskets, mount guard at all the gates; and the 
garden is cleared at night by beat of drum anda 
company of soldiers. Bands of different regiments 
play here on Thursdays and Saturdays. On which 
occasions, as well, I am sorry to add, as on Sunday 
afternoons, the crowd frequently forms a compact 
mass, presenting every variety of dress and colors 
which happen to be the fashion of the day. 

The western end of the northern terrace, which 
has a southern exposure, and being completely 
screened in on all sides, is the warmest part of the 
garden—on which account it has received the 
appropriate name of “The Little Province”—is 
the favorite winter resort of children and old peo- 
ple, who swarm there like bees on a sunny day; 
but, whether in winter or in summer, the garden of 
the Tuileries forms the favorite and most fashion- 
able promenade in Paris. 

The garden of the Luxembourg, on the southern 
bank of the river, is, in itself, even more beautiful 


| than that of the Tuileries; but it lacks the superb 


in interesting confabulation, equally unmindful of | 


the busy crowd. Ouovriers in blouses, with their 


families, are taking a pleasant stroll, or sitting | 


under the trees, enjoying the gay scene with as 
hearty an appreciation of its beauties as any of 
Vou. X1.—24 


perspective of the Champs Elysees, which adds so 
immensely to the effect of the latter, and, being in 
a remote and comparatively unfrequented quarter, 
is seldom visited by the fashionable world. It is, 
nevertheless, a very delightful place for a morning 
or evening stroll; and the lofty towers of the hand- 
some Church of St. Sulpice—on the top of which is 
placed the telegraph, the grotesque contortions of 
whose long arms, which are almost always in move- 
nent, afford infinite delight to the children—with the 
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white dome of the Observatory—looking like a gi- 
gantic balloon—produce a very pleasing effect over 
the tops of the woods that hem itin. There is alarge | 
nursery-ground of several acres attached to this gar- 
den, lying in a hollow, with a southern exposure, 
and hemmed in with groves and walls, forming the 
warmest, sunniest winter promenade that heart can 
wish for. Long after the sharp winds of autumn 
have stripped the flower-beds of their glories and 
the groves of their foliage, in the other portions of 
the garden, this cozy nook is still gay and fragrant 
with roses, mignnonettes, honeysuckles, and the 
gorgeous array of winter flowers; the trees also 
retain their verdure here for some weeks after all the 
rest of the garden is bare; so that it almost seems, 
on descending the long flights of steps that lead 
down to this favored spot, as though one had 
walked back a month or two into the summer that | 
has just departed, or had been suddenly trans- 
ported, by some happy contrivance, to some for- 
tunate southern clime, where the summer lasts all 
the year round. 

The amount of pleasure, of innocent and health- 
ful recreation, afforded by these gardens to all 
classes of the people is so considerable, that one 
can not but regret, that, in the laying out of Amer- 
ican cities, when land was so cheap that ample pro- 
vision for this purpose might easily have been made, 
a matter so conducive to the convenience and en- | 
joyment of the population, to the health and beauty 
of cities, should have been so entirely overlooked. 
Would that this omission might be repaired in the 
case of the innumerable cities destined to spring up 
on the vast, unoccupied territories of the south 
and west! 














KINDNESS OF HEART. 


BY AMICOS. 

= | 
Ir others revile, let us not revile again. Nothing | 
is ever gained by a spirit of recrimination or anger. | 
Kind words upon the heart of an enemy are like | 
coals of fire upon his head. One of the most emi- 
inent men that Scotland ever produced once penned 
the following words in reference to himself: ‘I had | 
an early and great veneration for moral excellence; | 
and after having been cold or sullen in the days of | 

my earliest youth, I have gone to bed and cried for 

want of moral sympathy, and formed strong resolu- 
tions to be forever after kind and good, no matter | 
how others might treat me.” There was sound | 
philosophy in these resolutions. How much better, 
how much sweeter and pleasanter, is it to carry a 
smile upon the brow and kindness on the lips, | 
than to carry a frown and to utter scolding, biting | 
words! A pleasant look costs so little, that it is | 
wonderful, indeed, that we can not always have 

one, and always greet our fellow-men with love 
and courtesy. 


MY PLAYMATE. 


BY ALIOER CAREY, 
O smiine land of the sunset, 
How my heart to thy beauty thrills! 
Vailed dimly to-day with the shadow 
Of the greenest of all thy hills; 
Where daisies lean to the sunshine, 
And the winds a-plowing go, 
And break into shining furrows 
The mists in the vale below; 
Where the willows hang out their tassels, 
With the dews, all white and cold, 
Strung over their wands so limber, 
Like pearls upon chords of gold; 
Where in milky hedges of hawthorn 
The red-winged thrushes sing, 
And the wild vine, bright and flaunting, 
Twines many a scarlet ring; 
Where, under the ripened billows 
Of the silver-flowing rye, 
We ran in and out with the zephyrs— 
My sunny-haired brother and I. 
But once, as we stood by a river 
That flowed to a lovely shore, 
“O Alice,” he said, “I am weary— 
I can not go back any more.” 
Then, seeing that round about us 
The wings of the angels shone, 
I parted the locks from his forehead, 
And kissed him, and left him alone. 
O, May-time, hast ever so sadly 
A sheet of white violets spread, 
As over my lost little playmate 
That never to me will be dead! 
Though now, through the long blue summers, 
I hear, wherever I go, 
The dimly prophetic murmurs 
Of the mournful river’s flow; 
And see the sorrowful shadows 
That over the green hill sweep, 
Where, in his pale beauty, my brother 
Lies meekly and sweetly asleep. 


TRUST IN GOD. 
O, Let not grief beyond control 
Rob life of ev’ry hope and charm; 
Who piere’d thy heart can make it whole: 
Then lean upon His powerful arm! 

’Tis not his wrath that weighs thee down, 
’Tis not his sorest scourge you bear; 
There’s nothing vengeful in his frown— 

He has not doomed thee to despair. 
O, then lock up with joy, and see 

What earnest of his love was given, 
That when compelled to chasten thee, 

He only took thy friend to heaven! 
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LIFE IN CAIRO, 
BY REV. J. A. SPENCER. 

LET me invite you, reader, if you will, to imagine 
yourself standing at the window of my room, and gazing 
upon the panorama which constantly passes before your 
eyes. You are looking out upon the Ezbekiyeh, of 
Cairo, a large park or plat of ground, planted with trees 
and arranged into walks: it is irregular in shape, being 
about half a mile in extent either way, and, as you see, 
it winds, as it were, for a considerable distance, both right 
and left; the flowers and fruit-trees, and the shady walks, 
make it a delightful place of resort for those who are 
fatigued or annoyed with the busy, bustling, noisy streets. 
In former times this whole space was a lake, during the 
season of the high Nile; but the large canal which sur- 
rounds it, and at present is, as you see, dry, has drained 
it, and not only removed a disagreeable pool of stagnant 
water, but furnished to the Cairenes a beautiful public 
square and garden. Our street is one of the few wide 
enough for vehicles of any size to pass and repass, and 
most of the hotels for foreigners are collected together 
in this locality. You will readily see how great an 
amount of travel on foot and on horseback, on donkeys 
and in carriages, must here take place during the day. 

Well, then, very early in the morning the donkey- 
boys assemble with their useful steeds on the opposite 
side of the street, and keep a sharp lookout upon the 
doors and windows of the hotel; every once in a while 
they make their selamat—the usual “ how-d’ye-do "—to 
me, or some other passenger who has patronized them 
the day before, and endeavor to prevail on me to engage 
for an indefinite period an animal which has perhaps 
shaken me almost to death, or, as on one occasion, pre- 
cipitated me over his head, or has other and equally 
valuable qualities. Near by, under the same trees 
where they keep themselves, is a fellahah, squatted on 
some stones, with large trays of dates spread out before 
her; she appears to have one of the ugliest faces which 
is to be met with in the streets, and just in this propor- 
tion does she seem to be careful to cover it up with her 
dirty ** burko,” or face-vail. Nevertheless, she has her 
customers, and the palatable, cheap fruit which Egypt 
furnishes in such abundance, enables many a fellah and 
poor boy to enjoy himself at a very small cost. At this 
hour, too, one of the hard-working and poorly paid 
water-carriers, with a very large goat-skin full of water, 
goes to and fro in front of the hotel, and liberally dashes 
its contents upon the dusty street, so that instead of dust 
you have now mud, a choice of evils, but which is to be 
preferred I can hardly say, even after having effectually 
tried both. 

As by the requirements of their religion the Moham- 
medans are early risers, so that they may say the ap- 
pointed morning prayers, you perceive that many per- 
sons are astir before you have breakfasted, and that 
business of various sorts begins to be transacted at seven 
and eight o’clock in the morning. Now comes ambling 
by on a donkey, a Coptic Christian, distinguished by his 
deep blue or black turban, and hastening to his daily 
occupation; like most of his brethren, he appears to be 
a scribe, for stuck in his girdle is the dawayeh, or ori- 
ental inkstand and receptacle for reed pens, and under 
his arm or in his hand are some paper and blank books 
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along, at a slow pace, casting looks of scorn or con- 
tempt upon the peasantry and others whom he meets or 
passes, and doubtless on his way to some greater man 
than himself, to whom he can and will cringe and bow 
avith all that servility which renders the eastern charac- 
ter so often despicable in our western eyes. Now others 
of all classes, ages, sexes, and colors, from the deepest 
black to the palest white, pass our window; some have 
turbans of manifold colors, red, white, black, party- 
colored, etc. Some wear dresses of different descrip- 
tions, half Turkish, half Egyptian, partly Frank, partly 
Greek, some English, some French, more nondescript: 
here are women in vails and drawers, with yellow boots 
and slippers; there are women without covering to the 
face, with bare feet and legs, and having only a blue 
shirt of cotton; and mingled with all are boys and girls, 
dogs and donkeys, camels and horses, carts and car- 
riages, sheep and goats, the gaudy splendor of some 
government officer and the ragged penury and filth of 
some miserable fellah, the concubines and wives of the 
rich man, astride of asses and guarded by eunuchs, and 
the half-naked peasant woman seated in like manner 
upon her load of vegetables, a plentiful supply of im- 
portunate beggars—and many such-like curious sights. 

As the morning advances, the scene changes some- 
what; frequently you see Europeans in the street, mov- 
ing about with all that freedom and utter indifference to 
the liking or disliking of the Turks and others, which 
characterize them: as they do not understand, so they 
do not care for the muttered imprecations which are 
every now and then bestowed upon them by some 
bigoted Mohammedan, who only wants the oppor- 
tunity to use fire and sword with as great fury as 
was ever done by any of the followers of the Arabian 
impostor. 

About midday, a tremendous cracking of a whip by a 
groom on foot, and an unceremonious dispersion of the 
people on all sides, announce the approach of some one 
greater than ordinary; see now: horsemen in elegant 
or showy trappings, with various appurtenances of a 
magnate’s public appearance, are prancing slowly by; 
next comes a carriage and six, with the pasha inside, 
who bestows occasionally a nod or something of the 
sort upon the passers-by ; following his carriage are a 
number of horsemen and others who form his suite; and 
these, as well as himself, require the utmost deference 
and respect, and while the whole cavalcade is going by, 
no one must dare to get in the way, or move out of his 
appointed place; for, as you well know, it only requires 
a significant motion of the pasha’s eye or hand to dispose 
of any unlucky fellow’s head, or appropriate his heels to 
the horrible bastinado—such is the despotism of Egypt! 
Occasionally, too, other carriages, preceded in the same 
way by a groom, running ahead with a large whip, pass 
our window, and by the show which they make give the 
beholders an idea of the consequence which belongs to 
the respective consuls and consuls-general of foreign 
powers; or impress the common people with a salutary 
reverence for some of the pasha’s officers, who move to 
and fro in these novel vehicles. Listen, fora moment; 
what an uproar and disturbance in the streets; what 
furious gestures, what shouting and screaming, what 
fast talking and fiery war of words; and what do you 
suppose it is all about?) Why, not a revolution, not a 
shouting for ‘equal rights,” or ‘ down with the pasha,” 
but nothing more nor less than which one of the don- 
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keys or boys shall gain possession of a Frank who has 
just appeared at the door of the hotel; see what a crowd 
gathers round him; now he is pushed toward one, now 
another; now he is nearly lifted by main force upona 
donkey, and now some opposition brute is all but thrust 
betwixt his legs; this boy shouts, that half-grown man 
screams, another praises the saddle of his donkey, a 
fourth beseeches the gentleman to try his beast, a fifth 
falls foul of number two, a sixth begins to belabor num- 
ber three and his donkey—and so they go on, talking 
all known languages, and several that are not known, 
till the poor European ut last gets on to one of the 
steeds, and the tempest subsides, only to be renewed 
again at the first opportunity. 

As the day wanes, similar scenes are enacted; the 
streets present the same appearance of crowding and 
jostling; of threading one’s way amid camels, with 
heavy, wide-spreading loads, and donkeys with pan- 
niers filled with stones or vegetables, or laden with 
water-skins or great bundles of grass; of escaping from 
being run down by a horse, and narrowly missing beiry 
crushed by a cart against the side of a house; of push- 
ing your neighbor out of the way, and being as uncer- 
emoniously used by some one else; and such like. The 
street is full, very full, as it would seem, having no 
sidewalks to protect the pedestrian, but all being in 
common; the various classes, ages, and sexes use such 
part or parts of the street as they can find: and it is 
wonderful to notice how seldom an accident happens, 
how unfrequently any one is hurt, how well, on the 
whole, every body manages to get along, and both to 
give and receive his or her share of jostling and push- 
ing, without offense meant or taken. 

Toward evening the scene changes again, and, as 
night draws on, the donkey-boys, the old woman with 
dates, the venders of other articles of food, the idlers 
and loungers, the dogs and monkeys with their masters, 
and the whole tribe of street-walkers and travelers, 
gradually retire, and the thoroughfares become vacant 
and lonely. In the hours of darkness, hardly a person 
can be found or seen in the busy avenue in front of our 
hotel; occasionally one passes by with lantern in hand, 
to save him from harm in picking his way where no 
light is furnished by the authorities; and, during the 
evening and night, naught else is seen, and scarcely any 
thing is heard, save the annoying bark of some mongrel 
curs, who thus take glorious revenge for your contempt 
of their prowess during the day. 

Perhaps this may answer for a rude sketch of what is 
daily to be seen from my window: it would afford you, 
however, but a very imperfect view of what the streets 
of Cairo are in general, or of what this large city con- 
tains, were we to stop here, without penetrating into 
some of the recesses which give a special character to 
oriental towns. You well recollect, [ doubt not, that 
eastern cities have many features in common with one 
another; and, unlike what prevails in the west, the 
streets or lanes are very narrow, winding, unpaved, un- 
even, and dirty to an extreme: the houses are built to 
suit the climate and the religion of the people, and ex- 
ternally have hardly a single mark of beauty or good 
taste; excepting, always, many of the projecting lattice 
windows, which are often very pretty. Heaps and 
mounds of rubbish meet the visitor at various points; 


and he is both astonished and annoyed at finding such 
things in the heart of a great city, almost as a matter of 


course, 





The places of business and trade are in various | 


quarters, and are styled bazaars, where articles of all 
sorts are sold; and the merchants spend their time, with 
pipe in hand, chatting with a customer, displaying their 
goods, and, sitting with their legs drawn under them, 
lead a life of indolence and inactivity. These, and 
other characteristics of the same kind, belong to nearly 
all oriental towns, and are more or less familiar to every 
one who has taken any interest in eastern matters. It 
needs not, therefore, that 1 should enlarge upon these 
things in general; but I am sure that you will find some- 
thing to amuse you in the streets and bazaars, during the 
walks that I propose you should take with me in Cairo. 
Let us sally out, then, in good season, and take a look 
at some of the many strange and curious things, to be 
seen in the streets and lanes of the metropolis. 

Turning to the right, as we leave the Hotel d’Europe, 
we soon arrive at another quarter of the town. We 
enter through a large door, which at night is shut and 
guarded, and find ourselves in a narrow, crooked lane, 
hardly wide enough to pass any one on a donkey, and 
having a gloomy appearance and a damp atmosphere. 
It is the Copt quarter where we are: the Jewish quarter 
we shall find to be much worse; and the Turkish a 
very great deal better. Observe the change in the 
streets: here they are about five or six feet wide, and 
sometimes much less; and the little shops on either side, 
with the women squatted in the midst of their dates, or 
vegetables, or groceries; the men shouting forth their arti- 
cles of trade; the children playing under foot; the slip- 
pery mud and filth in which we are treading, impress one 
very singularly, and far from pleasantly. One does not 
wonder that plague, cholera, and pestilence in general 
rage in Cairo. The only surprise to those educated in 
the belief that cleanliness of person and habitation, and 
the circulation of pure air, are essential to the health of 
the community, is, that the plague should ever leave 
such a fair field for its operations as this; or that the 
cholera and pestilential fevers should not sweep away 
the whole population, during the period of their rav- 
Notice how scant is the supply of light, though 
it is noonday, and the sun is shining in all its vigor. 
The interior of the petty shops is quite dark, and it is 
not without difficulty that you can distinguish any objects 
atall. If you look upward for a moment, you discover 
that it is not altogether the narrowness of the street or 
lane which causes this sort of twilight; for there you 
see how the windows and upper stories, in many cases, 
project beyond the perpendicular, for two feet or more 
on both sides of the passage, which, of course, dimin- 
ishes the space so much, that neither the sun nor the 
light can penetrate with any great effect. We leave 
this lane at this point, and turn down another, which, 
amusingly enough called “ Broadway,” goes at one 
time under portions of houses, and is quite dark: and 
at another becomes quite wide—that is, some seven or 
eight feet, which appears well by contrast. Now we 
see houses in ruins, and the rubbish in the middle of 


ages. 


the street, a3 is sometimes the case in our part of the 
world. Now we pass along, without meeting a single 
individual; now we meet a crowd of boys and donkeys; 
a number of vailed objects, which appear to be of all 
colors and ages: and a string of camels, with immense 
loads, which require the pedestrian to take shelter ina 
doorway, or where he best may, to avoid being crushed, 
as they stalk slowly by. And thus we continue, turning 
in and out, up and down, meeting all sorts of curious 
things, coming in contact with all classes, from the 
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gaudily dressed lady, waddling along in silks, to the 
most miserable fellah woman, with scarcely half a blue 
shirt to cover her nakedness, and with a child devoid of 
clothing astride of her shoulder. And though, at times, 
in crowds and thoroughly jostled, yet often we are quite 
alone, and surprised to see how few people are in the 
streets and lanes of the city. . 

Before returning to our hotel, let us go into the 
bazaars, which are in many respects the most interesting 
objects in the city, and will well repay us for an hour or 
two spent in examining them. Most of the streets, 
especially the larger ones, have a row of shops on 
either side, and, as you will observe, certain portions of 
the city are devoted to some particular branch of trade 
or manufactures: thus, there is the market of the copper- 
ware dealers, the jewelers’ market or bazaar, that of 
the hardware merchants, of the sword-mounters, of the 
silk-dealers, of the perfume-sellers, of the gold and 
silver-workers, etc. It will be quite impossible for us 
to do more than look at one of these thoroughly; let us 
then go to the great Turkish zook or bazaar, termed 
‘“*Khan El-Khaleelee,” from the sultan Khaleel, in 
whose reign it was built—1292—and we shall obtain 
probably the best idea which Cairo affords of an orien- 
tal bazaar. It consists, as you see, of a number of short 
lanes connected with each other, and has four entrances 
from different quarters. The shops are on both sides, 
and are worth stopping to look at, and to contrast with 
the large and splendid shops in our western cities: a 
square recess or cell, perhaps seven or eight feet high, 
and about half that distance in width, with narrow 
shelves for the articles offered for sale, constitutes a 
shop in the “Khan El-Khaleelee.” In front of the 
shops, you observe that there is a raised seat of stone or 
brick, built up to a hight even with the floor—that is, 
about three feet above the ground: this seat is abouta yard 
wide, and having a carpet spread over it, with a cushion 
to recline against, is used by the shopkeeper as well for 
his own purposes as to accommodate a customer with a 
pipe and means of resting during the tedious process of 
concluding a bargain. Several of the bazaars, as you 
observe here where we are at present, are covered over 
with matting laid on loose reeds, or supported by more 
solid planks, extending across the street, at a slight dis- 
tance, usually, above the houses. 

Notice, now, for a moment, what is passing before our 
eyes; crowds of people are constantly moving along, 
some having come to buy, and some merely to look; 
different cries are shouted in our ears by those who 
vend articles about the streets; women of the lower 
classes are haggling with the shopkeeper about some 
trifling purchase; ladies in silks and satins are stopping 
to examine some jewelry or ornaments, where not only 
the bijouterie attracts their attention, but something else 
in the merchant himself, a circumstance which strikingly 
reminds one of the Arabian Nights, and the love stories 
in them based on the visits of ladies to the bazaars; on 
the mastabah, or raised seat, at various shops, are cus- 
tomers, who, having taken off their shoes and drawn 
their feet under them, are gravely smoking a pipe or 
drinking coffee as a necessary part of making a purchase; 
or, having concluded these operations, are soberly dis- 
cussing the value of the article, and what may be con- 
sidered a fair price: some of the shops are empty, the 
master having left his property to the care of his neigh- 
bors, who in general thus aid one another; in one or 





two places the merchant is very devout, and is saying 





his prayers upon the mastabah, in the sight of every 
body, according to the custom of the Turks and other 
Mohammedans; and mingled with all are foreigners 
from nearly all nations, and persons of all colors, which 
form a medley rather curious and interesting. As we 
stroll through this extensive bazaar, we see that a very 
great variety of articles is on-sale; such as ready-made 
clothes, arms of different descriptions and qualities, the 
seggadehs or prayer-carpets, silks, linens, muslins, am- 
ber mouth-pieces, pipes, copper-ware, etc. 

Let us see if we can make a bargain for an article of 
dress which I expect to use in going into Syria; it will 
serve to illustrate the oriental manner of buying and 
selling which is in some respects very diverse from our 
own. I wish for a burnoos or heavy capote, and in a 
shop close at hand I see several exposed to view: we 
stop at an old acquaintance’s, with whom we have dealt 
before. He is delighted to see us, presses us to mount 
the mastabah and take a pipe; the latter we decline, court- 
eously of course, and beg him to show us the burnoos. 
I find one which fits me tolerably, and I inquire the 
price; being a customer, he does not advance on what 
he means to take more than eighty or a hundred piastres, 
and, for the same reason, I do not offer him less than a 
hundred below what I purpose giving: then begins the 
speechifying; he expatiates upon the superior quality of 
the article; beseeches me to handle it and see; and de- 
claring that he can not for a moment entertain my offer, 
diminishes his price, nevertheless, thirty piastres. I 
listen with the utmost gravity, assure him that I do not 
particularly care about the burnoos, and am in doubt 
whether to buy or not; but, on reflection, advance my 
offer twenty-five piastres. This only excites the Turk, 
and the phlegmatic merchant gets on his feet, and with 
a gesture of impatience at my hardness, solemnly de- 
clares his ultimatum, which is sixty piastres less than the 
original price asked. At this point I determine upon my 
course; as I do not specially need the garment at this 
time, I say to him, rather indifferently, “‘ Well, as you 
please; in consideration of having traded with you be- 
fore, I will tell you what I will do; I will give youa 
hundred and seventy-five piastres for the burnoos, and 
no more.” This, by the way, is within fifteen of what 
he has offered it to me for; he shakes his head, and 
says, no; so I get up and take my leave, to try else- 
where; but hardly have I got ten feet away from his shop, 
before he calls me back, and says, “ Well, well; allah 
akbar; take it; you are an old customer, and I can’t 
refuse you.” So, by this roundabout and time-losing 
process, I get what I want at about a fair price: and s0, 
in fact, is the way with nearly every purchase which one 
makes in Cairo. 


S AND ASSOCIATIONS, 





BY ELIZA COOE, 

CHILDHOOD is the age of innocence and happiness. 
A trite observation it may be, but its truth falls into 
every heart. An interest in beings that have not yet 
known and felt is always sure to be awakened. The 
impulses of our nature lead us to love that which is 
hidden, secret, and innocent. We love the flower that 
grows in the shade, the half-hidden rill, the quiet knoll, 
the unplucked blossom in the forest, protected by somber 
trees. The wild rose nestling in the brambly hedge, 
the violet covering its feet with fragrance, are ever dear 
tous, And sothe child kept apart from the world, spring- 
ing each day into fresh consciousness, and depending 
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almost wholly on the being who gave it birth for direc- 
tion and assistance, is loved and looked upon with ad- 
miration; and as it quits the sunny land of childhood, 
and rapidly approaches near the dark tract of experi- 
ence which a riper age will bring, we view it with a 
more anxious tenderness, and grieve silently over the 
rebuffs it must know. We secretly breathe a wish that 
it could ever rest as it did, a babe on its mother’s breast, 
hallowed in its innocence, a thing of purity, born only 
togive and receive joy. Neverinthe whole course of our 
existence are we so loved as in our infancy; for uncon- 
sciously reposing on what we know not then—a moth- 
er’s love—we draw our life, our nourishment, our hap- 
piness from one—and that one, when she nestles her 
babe to her bosom, experiences a thrill of rapture, 
nothing in the world can give beside, for she knows 
that, however much in after years, love, ambition, traffic, 
worldly cares may withdraw some portion of that love, 
then the little being, with all its little wishes, hopes, and 
desires, is all her own. All the tenderness floating in 
its innocent eyes is for her to whom it owes all. This 
can not last; the moment the little foot finds it can make 
itself a way unaided, some portion of its devotion ceases. 
Toys, amusements draw away its attention, and in the 
absorption of the child in its playthings and playmates, 
the mother beholds a miniature picture of its future life. 
Studies, amusements of another character then step in, 
and the passions which all must feel, and whose wither- 
ing influence all men more or less experience. 

Life now dawns in reality; the all-engrossing power 
of ambition, the sweetness and the bitterness of love, 
the thickly crowded cares of life’s daily struggle for 
existence, the yearning after fame, the devotion to money, 
the attractions of business, the excitement of travel, and 
even, perhaps, the gnawing, corroding, soul-depressing 
influence of poverty, sweeps away gradually the gen- 
tleness, the tenderness, the guilelessness, the purity even 
of youth; and, for a while, lost in the giddy whirl of 
love and pleasure, man forgets the freshness of his early 
existence, the sweetness of sensations which men feel 
without perfectly comprehending them, is quite obliter- 
ated, and he goes forth hardened and prepared for the 
sterner realities of life which, while they fit him to hold 
a more manly position in society, render him oftentimes 
less pleasing in the domestic hearth. 

It is strange to contemplate how, after long years sep- 
aration from the period of youth, the mind will suddenly 
take a leap backward, and plunge its memory into the 
scenes of the past. The indescribable train of associa- 
tion is not to be perfectly understood. Some trifle fall- 
ing across our path will sometimes carry us back year- 
by-year to some time-hallowed scene, and place us with 
the same feelings and impulses in the very spot we then 
occupied. Out of some such links, conversations the 
most agreeable have arisen. Some associations having 
been created, life, episodes, narratives, anecdotes, feel- 
ings all connected with the past, burst impetuously forth, 
and much of the old heart creeps out, while the memory 
of hours of innocence often refreshes and purifies our 
spirit. The melancholy caused by retrospection often 
throws an ineffable tenderness into our manners to those 
around. The recollection that we have experienced 
some delight in the world seems to compensate for many 
an after struggle, and prepares us to bear the evils yet in 
store for us with a more thankful heart. 

We frequently hear in society persons exclaim, ‘* O, 
that reminds me of when I was a boy.” * That recalls 





my childhood.” ‘That puts me in mind of when—” 
‘* Does not that recall such and suchatime?” Whocan 
tell through what struggles, what turmoil, what pain, 
the spirit travels in the flight of an instant to that period, 
hallowed in whatever way it may be? Sometimes it con- 
jures up a pleasant picture; sometimes it dates the com- 
mencement of a life of misery; sometimes it recalls an 
episode fraught with passion, love, and devotion; some- 
times it was a landmark, a boundary between the inno- 
cence of childhood and the guilt of after years. An 
influence all-powerful and true is sometimes excited by 
these associations, trifling as their power may seem to 
be. We know many an instance in which this bene- 
ficial result has been produced. One of this kind will 
suffice for our purpose. 

There was a woman, beautiful, accomplished, and 
still bounding with strong impulses, although in her 
thirtieth year. She was so lovely, that her loveliness 
produce its danger; and not satisfied with the idolatry 
of her husband, she was tempted to listen to the wor- 
ship of another, who worked upon her vanity, till, in a 
moment of forgetfulness, she resolved to quit him. 
Guilty as yet only in thought, she prepared for flight. 
A few links connected with the past were consigned to 
the flames, till, on unlocking a little drawer full of me- 
mentoes not lately gazed upon, she took hold of a small 
paper packet. Trembling with sensations of regret, 
mingled with blind passion, she opened it, and, be- 
holding its contents, sank into a seat, burst into tears, 
and remained absolutely convulsed with agony during 
ashort period. Why this working of her soul? There 
rested there only the faded remains of a white rose, 
diffusing a faint, very faint fragrance, just enough, how- 
ever, to revive a scene in the past, when she was pure 
and innocent. Her husband had given her that upon 
her betrothal, her husband still trusting, still loving; 
who idolized her, and imagined her still the guileless 
girl. Like the beauty of that small white rose her 
purity had faded, and, in a perfect delirium of agony, 
she wept over the bitterness of her experience. Her 
girlish feelings revived one by one, her reverence of 
virtue, her love of her husband seemed hovering spirit- 
like over her, and gradually stole into her heart, con- 
verting that seared and withered sanctuary into the 
sacred temple of innocence. Sixteen years of contact 
with the world faded from her memory; experience of 
its hollowness and coldness, of her own gradual harden- 
ing to the influence of the hoiiest feelings of life evap- 
orated, and the fragrance of the faded rose diffused 
itself all through the room; reviving the fragrance of 
innocent, fresh feelings, young trustfulness, guileless- 
ness, came pouring in floods over her soul, and washed 
away the stubborn particles of guilt. She rose from her 
recollections another woman, with every passion puri- 
fied, every evil impulse vanished, and the very remorse 
of her soul imparted ever after a double tenderness to 
her manner toward the husband she had wronged in 
thought, who never knew the evil experiences of that 
heart, but reposed forever upon the love of her, of 
whose stainless purity the white rose was to his soul the 
only perfect emblem! 

Another instance of the strong power of association is 
of a less painful nature. We were once talking with 
an old friend, over whose head some fifty summers had 
passed. Coffee and biscuits stood upon the table, besides 
other pleasant concomitants. During the conversation, 
our friend was engaged in attacking many of the good 
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things around, when he happened accidentally to taste 
one of the biscuits. ‘‘I have not tasted these for more 
than forty-five years,” he exclaimed; “they remind me 
of my boyhood, and recall a hundred scenes to my 
fancy.” He told us that the moment he tasted the bis- 
cuit, a perfect landscape extended instantaneously before 
his view, and he beheld a scene he had not trod for 
more than forty-five years, and which he deemed he had 
forgotten. Old feelings came bubbling out, old affec- 
tions and links came rushing over his mind, till he 
seemed lost in a melancholy but sweet train of retro- 
spection. His boyhood, his early inspirations, and young 
feelings awakened by the novelty of daily experience 
rose vividly before him, and stretched like a panorama. 
Prone to indulge in somewhat misanthropic views, he 
felt refreshed, and the current of his thoughts sweetened 
by the bath of memory into which he had plunged. 

We have briefly sketched the power of association, 
but it would be vain to attempt to mention the thou- 
sand trifles that awaken us to recollection. Every one 
has felt something ofthis, and has experienced the 
painful delight of reproducing the past. A mere noth- 
ing will do it; the prospect of a sunset, the color of the 
sky, the rush of waters, the ripple of a stream, the chirp 
of a bird, the chasing of leaves by the autumn wind, the 
sighing of the breeze, the shape into which the clouds 
form themselves, the shadows in a room, the placing of 
flowers, the tones of music, the harmony of some voice, 
some song, some expression, some word, some peculiar 
look, some nothing will carry us back into regions where 
all have reveled, and where many would return. The 
bitter experience of some in this life causes them to 
wish that they had never overstepped the boundary that 
carried them from youth to manhood; but most of us, 
with all our trials, our disappointments, and our sorrows, 
have some hopeful, compensating feeling, some sacred 
and cherished sanctuary within our hearts, tc which we 
may turn and experience the beauty of that faith which 
forces us to link even our misfortunes with good, and to 
draw from evil a consoling power. Few, very few, in 
this world, but have something—a child, a friend, or 
dear relative, to take away the sting from the hard 
pressure and experience of life. 

CHARACTER OF THE POET. 
BY REV. DR, JACKSON. 

** The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 


THE mark that poetry puts upon her children is inef- 
faceable. The character of the poet affords interesting 
investigation to those who may make the subject their 
study. It is one composed of extremes: childlike do- 
cility and deep haughtiness; an expansion of heart that 
would embrace all humanity, and a shrinking sensitive- 
ness that would prompt to perpetual seclusion—now 
swelling dark with passion as the lightning-charged 
cloud, and now calmly tranquil as the sleeping ocean— 
his breast bears a hidden fire, that 

*‘ Now melts into softness, now maddens to crime.” 
One, and perhaps the most distinguishing trait in the 
character of the poet, is his unchanging, undying love 
for his glorious calling. Sorrow can not dim it—slan- 
der can not tarnish it—sickness can not weaken it— 





age can not wither it. Nay, so far from it, it burns 
the stronger from all attempts to quench it. The deeper 
the darkness without, the brighter the star within; 
and often is it the sole prop and stay of those who 
are as immeasurably above their fellow-men in mind 
and soul, as they are probably below them in worldly 
possessions. The hope of fame is dear to every poetic 
mind; nor does this argue any vanity. All men, 
whether they perceive it or not, are under the influ- 
ence of emulation, and the desire of distinction is the 
goal toward which all genius intuitively aspires. For 
the hope of gathering 
« Those well-won bays, than life itself more dear,” 
the poet is content to forego the blandishments of pleas- 
ure; he fixes his aim on lasting honors, and would make 
his monument of imperishable thought. 
MY WIFE AND I. 
BY GERALD MASSEY, 

THE author of the following is an English working- 
man, not yet in his twenty-fourth year. 
very creditable amount of poetic genius. 


They evince a 


Heaven hath its crown of stars, the earth 
Her glory-robe of flowers; 

The grand old Woods have music, 
Green leaves, and silver showers; 

The birds have homes where honey blooms 
In beauty bend above; 

High yearning hearts their rainbow dream, 
And we, wife! we have love. 


There’s sorrow for the suffering poor 
On Misery’s bosom nurst, 

Rich robes for ragged souls, and crowns 
For branded brows Cain-cursed; 

But cherubim, with clasping wings, 
Ever above us be, 

And happiest of God’s happy things, 
There’s love for you and me. 


We walk not with the jeweled great, 
Where Love's dear name is sold; 

Yet we have wealth we would not give 
For all their world of gold. 

We revel not in corn or wine, 
Yet have we from above, 

Manna divine; then we’ll not pine, 
Do we not live and love? 


Thy lips, that kiss till death, have tarned 
Life’s water into wine; 

The sweet life melting thro’ thy looks 
Hath made my life divine; 

All Love’s dear promise hath been kept 
Since thou to me wert given— 

A ladder for my soul to climb 
And summer high in heaven. 


I know, dear heart! in our bright lot 
May mingle tears and sorrow; 
Well, Love’s glad rainbow’s built from tears 
To-day, with smiles to-morrow; 
The sunshine from our sky may die, 
The greenness from life’s tree; 
But ever, ’mid the scathe and storm, 
Thy nest shall sheltered be! 


I see thee! Ararat of my life, 
Thon smil’st the waves above; 

Thou hail’st me Victor in the strife, 
And beckon’st me with love! 

The world may never know, dear heart, 
Half what I’ve found in thee! 

But, though naught to the world, dear heart, 
Thono’rt all the world to me! 
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A THOUGHT OR TWO ON CHALMERS, 
BY PARSON FRANK, 

THE writer of this paper never heard Chalmers in his 
prime—but it was his privilege to be present at a sermon 
preached by the veteran within a fortnight of his death. 
The physical vehemence of the old man even then was 
surprising. The discourse itself had been long in print, 
and was too familiar to take by storm; but the delivery 
was novel enough. One peculiarity of the oratory of 
Chalmers was iteration. He got hold of one idea, and 
dressed it in a score of varied costumes; sentence after 
sentence was but its predecessor in new attire; para- 
graph after paragraph was but an old friend with a new 
face. Robert Hall once said, * Pray, sir, did you ever 
know any man who had that singular faculty of repeti- 
tion possessed by Dr. Chalmers? Why, sir, he often 
reiterates the same thing ten or twelve times in the 
course of a few pages. Even Burke himself had not so 
much of that peculiarity. An idea thrown into his mind 
is just as if thrown into a kaleidoscope. Every turn 
presents the new object in a new and beautiful form; 
but the object presented is just the same. His mind 
seems to move on hinges, not on wheels. There is 
incessant motion, but no progress.’ A highly felicitous 
brace of illustrations. Now to this habit of reiteration, 
monotonous as it may seem, Chalmers owes much of his 
effect in popular appeals. Mr. De Quincy observes, 
that even an orator like Lord Bacon was too weighty, 
too massy with the bullion of original thought, ever to 
have realized the idea of a great popular orator—one 
who * wielded at will a fierce democracy,” and plowed 
up the great deeps of sentiment, or party strife, or na- 
tional animosities, like a levanter ora monsoon. If such 
an orator, says Mr. De Quincy, ** had labored with no 
other defect, had he the gift of tautology? Could he 
say the same thing three times over in direct sequence? 
For, without this talent of iteration—of repeating the 
same thought in diversified forms—a man may utter 
good heads of an oration, but not an oratiun.” This 
gift of tautology is just what Chalmers excelled in. 
His faculty of composing variations on a given thema 
was almost unparalleled, and the effect entranced the 
popular ear. It is curious to hear what power it had 
over Professor Young, of Glasgow, who scarcely ever 
heard Chalmers without weeping like a child; and upon 
one occasion, Dr. Hanna tells us, was so electrified—in 
the Tron Church—that he leaped up from his seat on 
the bench, and stood breathless and motionless, gazing 
at the preacher till the burst was over, the tears all the 
while rolling down his cheeks; and on another occa- 
sion, forgetful of time and place—fancying himself per- 
haps in the theater—he rose, and made a loud clapping 
of his hands in the ecstasy of his admiration and delight. 

For Dr. Chalmers, as a man, we entertain the very 
highest regard. He was a genuine, hearty, trusty, lov- 
ing and truly lovable being—uniting the utmost manli- 
ness with the simplicities of open-browed childhood. 
He was impatient of all finical and canting pretense. 
Reality was as necessary to his soul as food to his body. 
The most popular of preachers, he despised and disliked 
the popularity merely as such, calling it “* a most worth- 
less article, far more oppressive than gratifying—a pop- 
ularity of stare, and pressure, and animal heat, and a 
whole tribe of other annoyances which it brings round 
the person of its unfortunate victim.” His philanthropy 
was as ardent in degree as it was healthy and genial in 
kind. He loved a game at bagatelle with an “ elder,” 





and at bowls with children, with whom he would disport 
his reverend person on the floor. He had a fine, fresh, 
cheery laugh—and Mr. Carlyle shrewdly calls laughter 
the cipher-key, wherewith we decipher the whole man: 
“Some men wear an everlasting barren simper; in the 
smile of others lies a cold glitter as of ice; the fewest 
are able to laugh, what can be called laughing, but only 
sniff, and titter, and snigger from the throat outward; or 
at best produce some whiffling, husky cachinnations, as 
if they were laughing through wood; of none such 
comes good.”’ Not long before he died, the Doctor vis- 
ited Carlyle in London, and they laughed together, as 
heartily and honestly as the fewest can. 

Surely such a kind of “sudden death” as that which 
overtook Chalmers is more beautiful, and attractive, and 
enviable than otherwise. ‘‘Sleep is sometimes that 
deep mysterious atmosphere in which the man spiritual 
is slowly unsettling its wings for flights from earthy 
tenements.” In sleep, as some one finely observed to 
the time, the spirit of the good man soared to expatiate 
on heavenly things, and forgot to come back again. We 
are always reminded of the departure of Southey’s 
Ladurlad, on whom the Lord of Death with love be- 
nignant smiled, 

** And gently on his head his blessings laid, 
As gently as a child 
Whom peither thought disturbs nor care incumbers, 
Tired with long play, at close of summer day, lies down and 
slumbers.” 


LIVING FAST. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER, in his parting general order to 
the Indian army, has addressed himself to the correc- 
tion of a vice which is not peculiar to army officers 
either abroad or at home, but which has reached a 
gigantic growth in almost every department of modern 
society. It is the ambition to live luxuriously, without 
regard to cost, and to contract debts without the prospect 
of paying them. Sir Charles Napier found that he was, 
as Commander-in-chief of the Indian army, subject to 
constant complaints against officers for non-payment of 
debts; and in some cases he found that the ruin of 
deserving and industrious tradesmen had been conse- 
quent on that cause. This growing vice Sir Charles 
severely reprimanded, as being derogatory to the char- 
acter of the gentleman, as a degrading thing, as entitling 
those who practice it to “‘ group with the infamous, with 
those who are cheats, and whose society is contamina- 
tion.” ‘Swindling,” ‘ imposture,” ‘‘ dishonesty,” and 
‘“‘cheating,” are the terms used by the eommanding offi- 
cer in speaking of the extravagance of the young officers 
of the Indian army; and he strongly urged them to stick 
to their duties, to reprobate extravagance and expense 
of all sorts, and to practice rigid economy; for ‘to 
drink unpaid-for champagne, and unpaid-for beer, and 
to ride unpaid-for horses, is to be a cheat, and not a 
gentleman.” 

The extravagance of these young “gentlemen” in 
India is, in too many respects, but a counterpart of the 
extravagance of our young “gentlemen” athome. The 
recent revelations of extravagances at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge point to the school in which they have learned 
their manners. Many worthy parents have been ruined 
by the sons whom they have sent thither to be made 
scholars of; but who have learned only to be “ gentle- 
men” in the now popular acceptation of that word. To 
be a “gentleman” nowadays is to be a gambler, a 
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horse-racer, a card-player, a dancer, a hunter, a roue, 
or all combined. The “ gentleman” lives fast, spends 
fast, drinks fast, dies fast. The old style of gentleman 
has degenerated into a “gent” and a ‘fast man.” 
‘*Gentleman” has become disreputable; and when it 
is now employed, it oftener signifies an idle spend- 
thrift than an accomplished, virtuous, laborious man. 
Young men are growing quite shameless about being in 
debt; and the immorality is extending in society. Tastes 
are becoming more extravagant and luxurious, without 
the corresponding increase of means to enable them to 
be gratified. But they are gratified, nevertheless, and 
debts are incurred, to weigh like a millstone round 
the neck. 

It is the same with the frippery of external decora- 
tions. Rings, brooches, bracelets, chatelaines, armlets, 
necklets, and so on, are spread over the person, gar- 
nished with stones of all colors and qualities; and 
women begin to esteem each other according to the 
quantity of yellow metal and polished stones they can 
hang round their necks, wrists, and waists. At parties 
you will hear disquisitions as learned as that of jewel- 
ers about the qualities of stones—the price of Mrs. 
Such-a-one’s brooch, and of Mrs. So-and-so’s bracelet. 
If you had ventured to ask whether they were paid for, 
it might be to the purpose. But the stones are often 
‘*down in the book,” and their luster is all borrowed. 
Nor are those who borrow their plumes for daws to peck 
at, so much ashamed of it as you would think. They 
have grown used to it. Debt is their normal state. 
Their shoulders have grown accustomed to the load; 
and if they should have to lay their jewelers’, and their 
wine merchants’, and their confectioners’ bills before 
the publie, and clear all off through the medium of the 
Bankruptcy Court. it is astonishing how coolly they take 
itall. Do not be surprised, if you receive an invitation 
to a party given by them the day after; and if you go, 
you will there find the same faces as before—nobody 
seems to think that the inviting host and hostess are 
swindlers and cheats—though Sir Charles Napier felt 
himself fully justified in denouncing his young officers 
as such, for exactly similar practices. 

Here is the true philosophy of housekeeping, told in 
a few words. The writer is a distinguished American. 
** We spend our incomes for paint and paper, for a hun- 
dred trifles, for I know not what, and not for the things 
of a man. Our expense is almost all for conformity. 
It is for cake that we run in debt; ’tis not the intellect, 
not the heart, not beauty, not worship that costs so 
much. Why needs any man be rich?) Why must he 
have horses, and fine garments, and handsome apart- 
ments, and access to public houses and places of amuse- 
ment? Only for want of thought. Once awaken in 
him a divine thought, and he flees into a solitary garden 
or garret to enjoy it, and is richer with that dream than 
the fee of a county could make him. But we are first 
thoughtless, and then find we are moneyless. We are 
first sensual, and then must be rich. We dare not trust 
our wit for making our house pleasant to our friend, and 
so we buy ice-creams. He is accustomed to carpets, and 
we have not sufficient character to put floor-cloths out of 
his mind while he stays in the house, and so we fill the 
floor with carpets. Let the house rather be a temple of 
the Furies of Lacedemon, formidable and holy to all, 
which none but a Spartan may enter or so much as 
behold. As soon as there is faith, as soon as there is 
society, comfits and cushions will be left to slaves. 








Expense will be inventive and heroic. We shall eat 
hard, and lie hard, we shall dwell like the ancient Ro- 
mans in narrow tenements, while our public edifices, 
like theirs, will be worthy for their proportion of the 
landscape in which we set them, for conversation, for 
art, for music, for religion. We shall be rich to great 
purposes; poor only for selfish ones. Now what help 
for these evils? How can the man who has learned but 
one art procure all the conveniences of life honestly ? 
Shall we say all we think? Perhaps with his own 
hands. Suppose he collects or makes them all, yet 
he has got their lesson. If he can not do that, then 
perhaps he can go without. Immense wisdom and 
riches are in that. It is better to go without than to 
have them at too great acost. Let us learn the meaning 
of economy. Economy is a high, humane office, when 
it is the prudence of simple tastes, when it is practiced 
for freedom, or love, or devotion. Much of the econ- 
omy which we see in houses is of a base origin, and is 
best kept out of sight. Parched corn eaten to-day, that 
I may have roast fowl to my dinner on Sunday is a 
baseness; but parched corn and a house with one apart- 
ment, that I may be free of all perturbations of mind, 
that I may be serene, and docile, and happy, and girt 
and road-ready for the lowest mission of knowledge or 
good-will, is frugality for the loftiest hero.” 
KNOWLEDGE IN ETERNITY. 
BY REV. EDWARD HITCHCOCK, LI. D. 

I po not now speak of the new knowledge of the di- 
vine character which will in eternity astonish and delight 
the soul by direct intuition, but rather of those new 
channels that will be thrown open, through which a 
knowledge of other worlds and of other created beings, 
can be conveyed to the soul almost illimitably. And 
just consider what a field that will be. At present we 
know nothing of the inhabitants of other worlds, and it 
is only by analogy that we make their existence prob- 
able. Nor, with our present senses, could we learn 
any thing respecting them but by an actual visit to each 
world. But let the suggestions to which our reasonings 
have conducted us prove true—let our sensorium be so 
modified and spiritualized that every thought, word, and 
action in those worlds shall come to us through pulsations 
falling upon the organ of vision, or by an electric current 
through the nerve of sensation, or by some transmitted 
chemical change—and on what vantage-ground should 
we be placed! Without leaving the spot of our residence, 
supposing the universe constituted as it now is, we might 
study out the character and constitution of the countless 
inhabitants of at least one hundred millions of worlds, 
which we know to exist; nay, of ten thousand times that 
number, which probably exist. Every movement of mat- 
ter around us, however infinitesimal, would be freighted 
with new knowledge, perhaps from distant spheres. Ev- 
ery ray of light that met our gaze from the broad heavens 
above us would print an image upon our visual organs 
of events transpiring in distant worlds, while every 
electrical flash might convey some idea to our mind 
never before thought of. Every chemical ray, too, 
might inform us of scenes far-off in the regions of 
night; and then who can calculate what organic and 
mental influences might be transmitted to us from beings 
of all ranks and scattered through all worlds? To 
speak of organs, indeed, as the medium of perceptions 
in another world, may be absurd; but we mean only, 
by that term, whatever may be substituted for our 
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present organs; and we assume that the properties of 
matter will exist forever; and, therefore, we may pre- 
sume that light, and electricity, and chemical affinity, 
and corporeal and mental influences will, under modi- 
fied forms, be the modes by which knowledge shall ever 
be transmitted. At least, assuming that they will be, 
and the magnificent conceptions we have now traced 
out may be hereafter realized. And surely, if they be 
only slightly probable, the anticipation is full of thrilling 
interest, and the moral effect of dwelling upon it must 
be salutary. It spreads out before us fields of knowl- 
edge which eternity can never exhaust, and attractive so 
immeasurably above all the knowledge of earth that we 
almost wait impatiently for the summons to break from 
our prison-house below, and to rise on our new pinions 
to celestial scenes. 

If such rich means of knowledge of created things be 
enjoyed by celestial minds, and they can drink it in to 
the full measure of their faculties, then one inevitable 
effect must be to make them unite, ever and anon, in 
adoration and praise to the infinite Being who created 
and sustains all, and whose glory is illustrated by all his 
works. And we can conceive that there may be stated 
periods, when, from every part of the universe, the 
anthem of praise comes rolling onward toward some 
central spot, where the Divine presence is most felt. O, 
how gladly will each happy soul, animated by every 
new accession of knowledge, join in the swelling pean 
as it mounts up to the third heavens! Who knows but 
this is the hour when the peal is beginning? O, let not 
this world be the only spot in the universe where it 
shall be unheard and unheeded. Surely we see enough 
of the divine glory here to begin the song, which we 
hope to pour forth in lo‘tier notes on high, to the King 


* eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God; to 


whom be honor and glory, forever and ever. Amen. 
THE WOMEN OF GERMANY, 
FROM TH JOURNAL OF A TRAVELER. 

PASSING along one fine June morning, after a cordial 
farewell from the landlady of the little hotel where 
I had staid for two nights, I stretched along the right 
bank of the Rhine, through midst of peaceful corn- 
fields, busy with laborers; and even far up among the 
overhanging crags on either side, where the vine is cul- 
tured in baskets of earth, toilfully deposited in the 
crevices of the rock, the vine-dressers were busily en- 
gaged. Every little patch of land was tilled; every 
rocky cleft, where a basket could stand, was occupied: 
indications of a diligent and industrious people. I saw 
no loungers at the village doors, nor ragged children at 
play in the gutters. The women who were not at work 
at home were toiling in the fields or among the vines; 
while the children of age were at the village schools. 
And it is a feature that can not fail to strike the eye of 
the observant traveler in Germany, that the women do 
all the hard work. You see women, rough, tanned, 
unbeautiful, and coarsely dressed, doing the work of 
plowmen, laborers, and vine-dressers. You see them 
tramping about in wooden shoes, carrying heavy bas- 
kets of manure in the fields, loads of vegetable produce 
to market on their heads, and doing the animal labor of 
the community. They have very much the appearance 
of a slave class, not yet emancipated. How is this? 
You detect the secret of it at once when you reach a 
garrison town: it is crowded with soldiers, all of whom 
are drawn indiscriminately from the able-bodied popu- 


lation, by conscription, and are compelled to perform 
the period of military service. These men, who ought 
to have been cultivating these fields, are here idling 
away their time together, in large masses, “ playing at 
soldiers,” while the poor women are left at home to till 
the earth, and do all the hard work. 

Another thing which surprised me very much was 
the little respect shown the Sabbath inGermany. True, 
there was mass said in the churches as early as three or 
four o'clock in the morning; but by sunrise the meat- 
stores and market-houses in the towns through which I 
passed were thronged with customers. About noon 
the military parades, accompanied by an_ incessant 
clangor, began, drawing all the boys and girls in pro- 
cession after them. At night concerts, parties, and 
theaters were the rage. Dancing, singing, smoking, 
and a general hurra characterized the performances 
till toward midnight, when, worn-out and exhausted, 
the people went home to sleep. 

OUR VILLAGE. 

BY W. J. KFARNEY,. 
THERE’s a cot in our village with ivy o’ergrown, 
Tn a sweet little valley ’tis humble I own; 
Bat to me it is lovely, and dearer by far 
Than the halls of the great, for believe me there are 
Old ties of endearment that time can not sever; 
And thonghts that will live in this bosom forever 
Connected with thee, happy cot of my birth, 
That are sweeter to me than the pleasures of earth. 


There’s a well in our village, and ah! how TI love 
To gaze—when the sky is all cloudless above— 

On its clear placid waters, to think on the past, 
And the changes I find, since T looked on it last; 

I loved it in childhood, I’ve knelt at its brink 

Of its nectar to taste—how delightfal the drink; 
And though years have passed over, [ can not forget 
The joys of my boyhood, I cherish them yet. 


There’s a mill in our village, ’tis tenantless now, 

And mold’ring in ruins, neglected; but how 

Can the eye that hath seen it in beauty, now gaze 
Unmoistened upon it, nor think of the days 

When we dreamed not of sorrow, but joyous and light, 
Let no thought of the morrow our merriment blight. 

I may weep for the past, but my tears bring no pain, 
And though sad, are so sweet, I would weep them again. 


There’s a church in our village, and oft in the still 
Of a sweet Sabbath eve, have I stood on the hill 
That rises above it, to list to the sound 

Of the anthem of praise, while the echoes around 
Would waken a feeling that silently stole 

Like a foretaste of heaven, a ray to the soul 

To guide itto God. Ah! I never can know 

A sweeter sensation wherever I go. 


There’s a stone in that church-yard, ere now I have stood, 
And bedewed with tears, for the kind and the good 

Are sleeping beneath it; a mother that smiled 

In purest affection and love on her child; 

A father, a brother, and sister are there, 

In that lonely spot sleeping, the loved and the fair. 

Nor can sorrow restore them, no mourning or tears, 

Can bring back the friends of my earliest years. 


Here’s a tear to their mem'ry, a prayer for their rest, 
A sigh for their loss, and a hope they are blessed; 
That hope cheers our bosoms, a courage instills, 

That will bear us triumphant through sorrow and ills; 
Though a cloud of regret with remembrance may rise, 
That hope will dispel it, and point to the skies, 

For ’tis there that enjoyment, unsullied with woe, 





Will repay us for all we may suffer below. 
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A SEA-STORM ON THF EAST COAST OF ENGLAND. 
BY A LONDON EDITOR, 

*“*Don’T you think that,” I asked the coachman, in 
the first stage out of London, ‘‘a very remarkable sky? 
I don't remember to have seen one like it.” Nor I— 
not equal toit,” he replied. ‘* That’s wind, sir. There’ll 
be mischief done at sea, I expect, before long.” 

It was a murky confusion—here and there blotted 
with a color like the color of smoke from damp fuel— 
of flying clouds, tossed up into the most remarka¥le 
heaps, suggesting greater hights in the clouds than there 
were depths below them to the bottom of the deepest 
hollows in the earth, through which the wild moon 
seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance 
of the laws of nature, she had lost her way and were 
frightened. There had been a wind all day; and it 
was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. In 
another hour it had much increased, and the sky was 
more overcast, and it blew harder. 

But, as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and 
densely overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it 
came on to blow, harder and harder. It still increased, 
till our horses could scarcely face the wind. Many 
times in the dark part of the night—it was then late in 
September, when nights were not short—the leaders 
turned about, or came to a dead stop; and we were 
often in serious apprehension that the coach would be 
blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up before 
the storm, like showers of steel; and, at those times, 
when there was any shelter of trees or lee-walls to be 
got, we were fain to stop, in a sheer impossibility of con- 
tinuing the struggle. 

When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. I 
had been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew 
great guns, but I had never known the like of this, or 
any thing approaching to it. We came to Norwich— 
very late, having had to fight every inch of ground since 
we were ten miles out of London; and found a cluster 
of people in the market-place, who had risen from their 
beds in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. Some of 
these, congregating about the innyard while we changed 
horses, told us of great sheets of lead having been 
ripped off a high church-tower, and flung into a by- 
street, which they then blocked up. Others had to tell 
of country people coming in from neighboring villages, 
who had seen great trees lying torn out of the earth, 
and whole ricks scattered about the roads and fields. 
Still there was no abatement in the storm, but it blew 
harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea from 
which this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, its 
force became more and more terrific. Long before we 
saw the sea, its spray was upon our lips, and showered 
salt rain upon us. The water was out over miles and 
miles of the flat country adjacent to Yarmouth; and 
every sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had 
its stress of little breakers setting heavily toward us. 
When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on 
the horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, 
were like glimpses of another shore with towers and 
buildings. When at last we got into the town, the peo- 
ple came out .o their doors, all aslant, and with stream- 
ing hair, making a wonder of the mail that had come 
through such a night. 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the 
sea; staggering along the street, which was strewn with 
sand and sea-weed, and with flying blotches of sea- 





foam; afraid of falling slates and tiles; and holding by 
people I met, at angry corners. Coming near the beach, 
I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the people of the 
town, lurking behind the buildings; some, now and 
then, braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer out of their course in trying to get 
zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boais, which 
there was too much reason to think might have foun- 
dered before they could run in any where for safety. 
Grizzled old sailors were among the people, shaking 
their heads, as they looked from water to sky, and mut- 
tering to one another; ship-owners, excited and uneasy ; 
children, huddling together, and peering into older 
faces; even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, lev- 
eling their glasses at the sea from behind places of shel- 
ter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find suffi- 
cient pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding 
wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, 
confounded me. As the high watery walls came rolling 
in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they looked 
as if the least would ingulf the town. As the receding 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop 
out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to 
undermine the earth. When some white-headed bil- 
lows thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces 
before they reached the land, every fragment of the late 
whole seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, 
rushing to be gathered to the composition of another 
monster. Undulating hills ‘were changed into valleys, 
undulating valleys—with a solitary storm-bird sometimes 
skimming through them—were lifted up to hills; masses 
of water shivered and shook the beach with a booming 
sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as 
made, to change its shape and place, and beat another 
shape and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, 
with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds 
flew fast and thick: I seemed to see a rending and up- 
heaving of all nature. 


LITTLE THINGS, 

LITTLE things! Life and death, prosperity and ruin, 
happiness and misery, hang upon little things. They 
are like the linchpin to the wheel, on which depends 
the safety of the vehicle; they are like the rudder to the 
vast mass which it guides; like the slender nerves to the 
bulky muscles. They make up the sum of our lives. 
The self-experience of every man will prove this to 
him. A single word will blast a reputation—a modula- 
tion of tone will convey a ruinous insinuation—a passing 
fancy will determine the occupation of a life. Every 
man who has risen to greatness has done so by attention 
to small things. Large and powerful efforts are often 
needed, but they are only required occasionally ; but the 
most powerful struggles will fail, if the way to them be 
not paved by attention to small things, and their effects 
will be lost if little things are not made to follow, and 
aid them in their proper order. This can not be other- 
wise, for great things are only a series of little ones, so 
closely compacted together, that they take the appear- 
ance of, and, indeed, become a whole, just as the hour 
is made up of minutes, or the pound of pence. The 
hour is a whole, and so is a pound, but take away a 
minute from the one, or a penny from the other, and for 
want of its smallest part the whole ceases to be. 
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THE PROCRASTINATOR IN RELIGION. 

THE danger of delay is a theme upon which every 
minister of the Gospel has expatiated. There is every 
reason for the frequency of touching upon this subject. 
The soul is in constant peril while the sinner is hesi- 
tating in regard to the course to be pursued by him. 
Difficulties keep multiplying constantly. Every day’s 
procrastination adds to the hardness of the human heart. 
It is the surest and the most fearful delusion of Satan 
to tempt the young to delay seeking religion to ‘a more 
convenient season."” Many pretend to be waiting for 
God, while God is all the time waiting for them. 
ners are not waiting God’s time, but they are waiting 
the devil’s time. God says, ‘* Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.””’ The devil says, ‘* To- 
morrow, or the day following, or next week, or next 
year, will be the accepted time.” ‘I remember an 
incident,” says an English minister of the Gospel, 
‘“‘which may illustrate and impress upon the memory 
of the young the danger of delays in religion. You 
have all heard of the samphire gatherer, whose deadly 
trade lies on the brink of ruin. An instance some years 
ago occurred in the neighborhood in which I dwelt, in 
which a man’s life was placed in the most imminent 
danger while he was engaged in that dangerous occupa- 
tion. It is customary, and in fact it is the only way of 
pursuing that perilous trade to advantage, for the man 
who follows it as his livelihood, to fasten a rope round 
his waist, which rope is fastened to a crowbar that is 
well-secured in the ground, and taking the other end of 
the rope to lower himself over the cliffs, perhaps from 
four to six hundred feet in hight, swinging himself by 
his own exertions, so as to catch the various ledges of 
rock where the samphire grows. A man was one day 
pursuing, according to his custom, this dangerous occu- 
pation, when, with great difficulty, he contrived to swing 
himself on one of the ledges of rock; and in the exer- 
tion of grasping the rock, he let go the rope by which 
he was suspended. You see at once the imminent 
danger in which he was placed. There was the yawn- 
ing gulf beneath; not a human being could come to his 
rescue from above, for no one could tell from what part 
of the cliff he had descended; his only chance of 
escape was to gain the rope, of which he had quitted 
his hold. That rope was of immense length, swinging 
from the cliff above, high in the air, coming toward him, 
moving further off, coming toward him again. The 
thought struck him that at every motion of the rope he 
would be left further off; he knew, that were it in a per- 
pendicular line with the crowbar to which it was af- 
fixed, it would be altogether beyond his reach, and that, 
therefore, should he remain where he was, escape would 
The only possible method of saving his 
life was to make a desperate aim at the rope when it 
came the nearest to him. Accordingly, the next time it 
came toward him he made a desperate plunge, and 
threw himself off at the hight of four hundred feet, and 
providentially grasped the rope, and was saved. My 
young friends, I ask you to make that plunge now. I 
ask you, now, while God's salvation is coming nigh, to 
grasp the offers of mercy. I ask you now to close with 
God, to ‘lay hold of the hope set before you in the 
Gospel.’ You may do it—it is coming toward you— 
welcome it—clasp it—hold it fast, and you will be saved 
forever.” Let it pass you now-—let it cease its vibra- 
tions, and your Opportunity of salvation may be lost 
forever. 


Sin- 


be impossible. 
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A GEM FOR THE BEREAVED. 

THERE are four lines of Pollok’s Course of Time, the 
authorship of which we would not exchange for that of 
many of the *‘ two volume " works with which the world 
is daily infested. They contain a simile, admirable be- 
yond any thing we have met with for many years. 
They are the closing lines of a touching description of 
a dying mother. Speaking of her eyes shining with 
resplendent brightness, even in the moment of her dis- 
solution, the poet says, 

«‘ They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides, 

Obscured among the tempest of the sky, 

Bot melts away into the light of heaven.” 
The close of life has been often compared to the flower, 
‘fading in its loveliness—to the going down of the sun— 
to the star, 

‘« That falls to rise no more.” 
These descriptions are mournfully welcome to the 
human breast, bleeding with anguish, when all that it 
loves descends to the remorseless tomb. But they 
leave even hope in darkness. In the simile of which 
we speak in no measured language the effect is the 
very reverse. The eyes closing in death, still beamjng 
with celestial brightness, are compared to the beautiful 
Hesperus, shining from the unclouded heavens, and 
gradually melting into the refulgence of the rising day. 
It is indeed beautiful—transcendently beautiful. There 
is a something—it is a moral sublimity in the very thought, 
that affords us a conscious triumph over the frailties of 
humanity, and we almost involuntarily exclaim, ‘* How 
beautiful is the court of death!” 
THE INTELLECT AND THE HEART. 

WE are told that the intellect alone, when thoroughly 
trained, is an all-sufficient guide for man in this world, 
and that with it he can steer through all the storms, and 
pass all the shoals and quicksands of time in perfect 
security. But how deplorable is the history of num- 
bers, whom from their pre-eminent powers, the world 
have unitedly stamped with the title of “‘ great!’ They 
traverse the earth with the lordly tread of native su- 
premacy ; all obstacles vanish before their burning en- 
ergy, like snow-wreaths in the sun; all men accept 
their ideas and impulses, as the planets drink in light 
and heat from their solar orb; and governments, institu- 
tions, and circumstances, as though melted wax, take 
from their sole genius new shapes and aspects. We 
hear much talk, too, of the power which these men 
exercise over others. 

And yet how often have these men, who were able to 
control all else, whether men or things, been incapable 
of controlling their own passions, and become their 
slaves and their victims! Alexander consuming with 
the fever of a drunken debauch; Cesar falling, on 
the summit-level of his supremacy, by a score of 
dagger strokes; Cromwell, the iron Cromwell, start- 
ing every moment, like a timorous child in the dark, 
with apprehension of assassin attacks; and Napoleon, 
on a lone rock in mid-ocean, devouring slowly his 
own great heart. What an unspeakable tragedy is 
here! Yea, the shores of life are all littered with the 
wrecks of gifted natures stranded in the storms of the 
passions; multitudes having perished utterly, others 
having barely escaped total destruction, and even of 


, those reaching land many being in a shattered and 


sorely damaged state. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

MEMORIALS OF Missionary LaBors IN AFRICA AND THE 
West Inpies. By William Moister. New York: Lane & 
Scott. 1851.—Mr. Moister, who was for many years a Wes- 
leyan missionary to Africa and the West Indies, gives us here 
a very entertaining and instructive volume. The historical and 
descriptive observations seem characterized by great accuracy. 
The reading of the work, we should think, will produce in the 
mind of the serious reader a deep concern for the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the heathen world, and will lead 
to a more united and vigorous effort for its conversion to 
Christianity. 

Tue ILtutusrrRatep Domestic Biste. By Rev. Ingram 
Cobbin. New York: Samuel Hueston.—We have before no- 
ticed this work, and are happy again to bear testimony to its 
superior excellence as a family Bible. It is not so large as to 
be inconvenient in holding it, nor so small in type as to be 
read with any difficulty. Its maps are of a very fine finish, 
and its engravings remarkably striking and accurate. At the 
foot of each page is a commentary on the text, prepared from 
the most authentic sources, by Rev. Mr. Cobbin; and throngh- 
out the body of each page explanations of difficult words are 
given for the benefit of the reader. We have had the satisfac- 
tion of examining a great vartety of illustrated Bibles, both of 
American and European print, and we are prepared to say, 
without hesitation or qualification, that, for daily use, as well 
as for occasional reference, or even as an ornament to the fam- 
ily library, Cobbin’s Illustrated Bible has no superior. The 
work is bound in very neat and substantial sheep binding, with 
marble edges, for the extremely low price of seven dollars and 
a half; or in fine morocco, gilt edges, for ten dollars. We cer- 
dially commend it to the consideration of our readers. 


A Greek GRAMMAR for the Use of High Schools and Uni- 
versities. By Philip Buttmann. Revised and Enlarged by his 
Son, Alexander Buttmann. Translated from the Eighteenth 
German Edition, by Edward Robinson. Harper §& Brothers: 
New York. 1851.—Dr. Robinson’s translation of the thirteenth 
edition of Professor Buttman’s Greek Grammar has been be- 
fore the American public since 1833, during which period of 
eighteen years, and particularly the first part of it, it bas 
enjoyed an unrivaled reputation. Many other grammars, in 
the mean time, have been sent forth in Germany, several of 
which have justly received great attention. In 1839 Dr. Rob- 
inson gave a second edition of his translation; and now, after 
the lapse of twelve years, he presents the third, which, how- 
ever, in several respects is almost a new work, It is a transla- 
tion of the eighteenth German edition of Buttmann. At home, 
this is regarded as the national grammar of the Greek lan- 
guage. Here, we have no doubt, this edition will take a much 
high2r position than either of the previous editions, As an 
expositor of the philosophy and rationalities of the Greek 
philology, it hardly has its equal in the same compass. The 
fine arrangement of its topics, and the clearness of its style, 
fit it peculiarly for the use of students. 

Tue INFANT’s PROGRESS FROM THE VALLEY oF DesTRUC- 
TION TO EveR?.aSTING GLORY. By the Author of Little Henry 
and his Bearer. Illustrated. Robert Carter & Brothers: New 
York. 1851.—This is a sort of Pilgrim’s Progress, brought 
down to the capactty of children, The quotations from Scrip- 
ture are very apt. In all respects, we think the work can be 
read with a great deal of profit. Not having read it entirely 
through, we can not say that the doctrine is never sectarian, 
nor can we say that it ever is, ; 

Poems. By Mrs. E. H. Evans. With @ Preface by her 
brother, T. H. Stockton. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & 
Co. 1851.—We are indebted to Truman & Spofford for a 
copy of this volume of really elegant poetry. The versifica- 
tion generally is very accurate, and the spirit of the pieces 
lively and inspiring. Many of the articles would do credit to 
the genius of our best female American writers of poetry. 
We last month gave an extract from the work in our reprint 
department, and had we space we would most cheerfully trans- 
fer other pieces to our pages. Wethink onr lady readers would 
specially be pleased with these poems. 





PERIODICALS. 

Tue Lonpon Qvarterty Review for April has a list of 
eight articles, as follows: 

1. Poultry Literature—a very poetically tinged article on a 
rather unpoetical theme. Jt is well worthy the attention of 
farmers, and those who wish to know how to manage and 
bring up ** good chickens.” 

2. Miss Kavanaugh’s Women in France exhibits French so- 
ciety as it was in its prime in the eighteenth century, as con- 
trasted with that which existed at the decline aud disastrous 
fall of the monarchy of France. The work, somewhat philo- 
sophical and historical in its nature, abounds with many fine 
and beautiful pictures, both of public and private life. 

3. Julius Cesar—a review of the Romans under the empire 
by Charles Merivale—discriminative and complimentary. 

4. The Republic in the King’s Coaches—a notice of the 
scenes which were enacted in the French Revolution of 1848— 
readable. 

5. Sanitary Consolidation—a lengthy but well-digested paper 
on the best means and regulations respecting public health. 

6. Lord Holland’s Foreign Reminiscences—an interesting re- 
view of a most interesting book. 

7. Lives of Calvin—an article which gives high praise to Mr. 
Dyer’s Life of Calvin, recently published. The writer speaks 
disparagingly both of M. Audin and Dr. Henry as biographers 
of Calvin. The former calls Calvin a monster; the latter 
makes him a perfect theological hero, or, rather, a saint-hero 
or hero-saint. 

8. Lord John Russell—principally political, and better suited 
to English than American tastes. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER for June has its usual variety of arti- 
cles, several of which we have read with pleasure. ‘* Glimpses 
of Life in Florida” is a series of papers well and ably written, 
constituting the most readable matter, probably, of the num- 
ber. The Euitor’s Table has wit and anecdote without end, 

LITTELL’s Livine AGeé sustains its high reputation as the 
first of weekly literary journals. [ts selections are made with 
great care, alike from the fields of American and foreign 
literature. 

THe Ectectic MaGazine, conducted by W. H. Bidwell, 
New York, seems to enjoy its circulation and fame as widely 
as ever, The June number has a magnificent mezzotint by 
Sartaia, called the Downfall of Hungary. The matter of the 
Eclectic differs from that of Littell in this particular, that the 
former is made up wholly of foreign reprint, while the latter 
culls both transatlantic and domestic articles, 


Cincinnati JOURNAL OF HOMEOPATHY, several numbers of 
which lie before us, is a monthly periodical of sixteen pages, 
edited by Drs, Ehrmann, Miller, and Bigler, of this city, Its 
articles, selected and original, so far as we can judge, represent 
in a fair light the doctrines of medical science a4 taught by 
homeopathists. Hahnemann, his life and practice, is the lead- 
ing article in the numbers already published. 


SouTHERN Repertory anp CoLLece Review is the name 
of anew candidate for public favor, conducted by the Faculty 
of Emory and Henry College, Va. Each number, issued 
quarterly, contains sixty-four pages of matter. We have not 
had leisure to give it a careful examination, but should think, 
from a rapid glance over its pages, that it was deserving a 
handsome circulation, and specially among literary persons. 

MeruHopist Montaty, edited by T. N. Ralston, A. M., pre- 
sents a fine typographical appearance, and has a good variety 
of original and selected articles. 

Guipe TO Hottness. Rev. D. S. King, Editor.—The num- 
ber for June closes the nineteenth volume of this traly practi- 
cal work, The July number commences the twentieth volume. 
Send in your subscriptions, friends. 

Tue Nort British Review for May is one of the best 
nambers of this best of all the foreign quarterlies that we have 
seen for a long time. It is really a treat to be permitted to 
read this work, Its articles are written with superior ability, 
and they seldom fail to be of such a character as to suit the 


* general reader, ° 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

KNOWLEDGE can not be acquired without pains and applica- 
tion, It is troublesome, and like deep digging for pure waters; 
but when once you come to the spring, they rise up and meet 
you. 

He who spends his life in accumulating knowledge which is 
never adapted to the wants of society is a literary miser, His 
gainings bear no interest, and he defrauds mankind of their 
just due, 

Witty sayings are as easily lost as the pearls slipping off a 
broken string; but a word of kindness is seldom spoken in 
vain. It is a seed which, even when dropped by chance, 
springs up a flower. 

The progress of some men is so rapid that they keep ahead 
of common sense. 

The guilt of one sin is a greater misery than the burden of a 
thousand crosses. 

Great losses ennoble the character—it is a fire which tries 
but to purify and refine. 

One leak will sink a ship, and one sin will destroy a soul. 

Silence is a privilege of the grave, a right of the departed; 
let him, therefore, who infringes that right by speaking publicly 
of, for, or against those who can not speak for themselves, 
take heed that he open not his mouth without a sufficient 
sanction. 

Happiness is not to be found in the social glass, nor in the 
festive hall; not in the hilarities of the bail-room, nor at the 
gaming-table; not in the pursuit of wealth, nor worldly fame 
or honor; but it may be found in doing good. 

When Good-will goes gadding, he must not be surprised if 
Iil-will sometimes meets him on the way. 

Fortitude is so becoming in human nature, that he who wants 
it scarce deserves the name of a man. 

We seek for riches, and do not find them; we do not seek 
for Death, but, alas! he comes. 

The most beautiful may be the most admired and caressed, 
but they are not always the most esteemed and loved. 

He that dies a martyr proves that he is not a knave, but by 
no means that he is not a fool. 

Talents, merit, beauty, rank, fortune, are responsibilities 
suflicient without adding to them ostentation. 

The most benevolent intentions, and the most beneficent 
actions, often lose a great part of their merit if they are void 
of delicacy. 

A man with an irritable temper is more to be pitied, than 
one bowed down to the earth by poverty. 

Intermission from labor and duty is only allowed as a relaxa 
tion, a preparation for renewed exertion. When extended be- 
yond this legitimate purpose it is idleness. We should all 
practice upon the principle of Arnauld, bishop of Angers, 
who, being importuned to lose a day fur pleasure, at a 
time when he stood in no need.of recreation, said, ‘*I will 
willingly do it, if you can find a day in which [I am not a 
bishop.” 

Honor all the graces of God in all men and things. Turn 
your eye from their evils and imperfections; and cast a vail 
over them where not coupled with evil design; for errors of the 
head and irregular products of the temper and complexion are 
very distinct from that. Love all men, because the created 
likenesses of God; and also every good disposition in them, 
however tender and young, or imperfect it may then be, 

Like an inundation of the Indies is the course of Time. 
We look for the homes of our childhood; they are gone; for 
the friends of childhood; they are gone. The loves and ani- 
mosities of youth, where are they? Swept away like the 
camps that had been pitched in the sandy bed of the river, 

Every cup too mach is a step toward opening Pandora’s box, 
and letting out all distempers of body and mind. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper; but he is 
more happy who can suit his temper to any circumstances, 

We should not only do our duty when prepared, but we 
should endeavor to be always prepared to do our duty. 

A certain degree of disregard for public opinion is abso- 
lutely necessary for one’s individual dignity, virtue, and hap- 


piness. 








The rays of happiness, like those of light, are colorless when 
unbroken. 

Critics are sentinels in the grand army of letters, stationed 
at the corners of newspapers and reviews, to challenge every 
new @uthor. 

In character, in manners, in style, and in things, the supreme 
excellence is simplicity. 

Many readers judge the power of a book by the shock it 
gives their feelings—as some savage tribes determine the 
power of muskets by their recoil; that being considered the 
best which fairly prostrates the purchaser. 

Men of genius are frequently dull and inert in society; 
as the blazing meteor, when it descends to earth, is only a 
stone. 

We find it much more easy to carry a virtue to an extreme 
than to practice it with moderation. Thus prodigality is more 
common than generosity, meanness than humility, levity than 
cheerfulness, etc. This is owing, perhaps, partly to our losing 
sight of the nice relations which exist between different virtues 
and their dependence upon one another for a full and efficient 
operation of any one in particular, and, partly, to our making 
a good quality rather a matter of feeling than a permanent 
principle of action, 

Uur trials vary with our years, and though we deem—too 
often rightly—that suffering and disappointment are but barren 
thorns, whereon grow neither truit nor flower, it is our sin that 
they are so, for they are designed to bear an excellent harvest. 
** Sweet are the uses of adversity;” so He has said who knew 
all things—and so, indeed, to the wise they are. 

Masculine virtue is as necessary to real eminence as a pow- 
erful intellect. He that is deficient in either will never, unless 
from the influence of fortuitous circumstances, be able to place 
and maintain himself at the head of society. 

Men who complain of the miseries of this life are, for the 
most part, such as are unwilling to practice self-denial or sub- 
mit to those rules of their animal and moral economy upon 
which salutary and uniform happiness is founded. 

He can not be called a polite or an accomplished man in 
company, who is continually betraying a fear to offend or a de- 
sire to please—although his behavior ought indeed to be regu- 
lated internally by both these motives. 

The sweetest flowers are those which shed their odors in 
quiet nooks and dingles; and the purest hearts are those whose 
deeds of love are done in solitude and secret. 

The self denial which vice exacts is greater by far than that 
involved in the struggle of virtuous endeavor. 

God is too merciful to let us have a full view of our charac- 
ter, or a panoramic prospect of our vices. 

‘The cultivation of the heart should be like that of a garden, 
where we prune and weed befure we begin to plant. 

He who dreads giving light to the people, is like a man who 
builds a house Without windows, for fear of lightning. 

The best thoughts are ever swiltest winged, the duller lag 
behind. 

‘To abstain from a small thing is more difficult than to under- 
take a great ore. 

The love of public opinion is of.en mistaken for the dictate 
of genuine bravery. 

When men speak ill of thee, live so as nobody will believe 
them. 7 

The man of knowledge lives eternally afier his death, while 
his members are reduced to dust beneath the tomb. But the 
ignorant man is dead, even while he walks upon the earth: he 
is numbered with living men, and yet existeth not, 

A poor Swiss sabotier, or wooden-shoe maker, being asked 
why he had left off worshiping the Virgin Mary, replied, 
*‘ Because she says, My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my 
spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savior. If she hath need of a 
Savior herself, how can she save me?” 

Be careful how you choose your associates, and let no con- 
sideration ever lead you into doubtful company. 

Every moral sentiment, every intellectual action, is to me a 
hint, a prophetic sign, of a spiritual power to be expanded 
forever; just as a faint ray from a distant star is significant of 


unimaginable splendor, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Juy and August, with literary men and literary institutions, 
are usually considered months of vacation, or, rather, months 
of mental relaxation and dullness. We never hear of poets or 
authors producing works of great worth or fame in the hot 
hours of summer. They do their toil during the days of 
autumn and winter or early spring. Thus much, reader, do 
we desire to apologize for our talk with you, and for the dull- 
ness which may characterize our scribblings. Interested as we 
always are to hear others speak rather than ourself, and to see 
what is going on in the big world about us, we sallied out of 
our office, and spent a few of the last days of June in looking 
in upon the examinations and exhibitions of the common 
schools of our city, With every thing we saw—teachers, 
pupils, trustees, order and advancement of pupils—we were 
well pleased. The teachers of the common schools of Cincin- 
nati are a band of men and women not surpassed by any in 
the United States, or in the world, for capacity, devotion, un- 
tiring industry, and success in their profession. The examina- 
tion and exhibition of the Central High School, in Greenwood 
Hall, Mechanics’ Institute, went off delightfully. ‘The closing 
exercises of the Wesleyan Female College, under the superin- 
tendence of the successful President—Rev. Mr. Wilber—were 
highly satisfactory. His colleagues, with himself, are emi- 
nently successful in the arduous post they occupy. We also 
dropped in at the Melodeon on the evening of the last Wednes- 
day of June, to witness the closing exercises connected with 
Mr. Herron’s Seminary. The order of the pupils was most 
admirable, their speaking good, and their singing equal to any 
thing we ever heard from a school composed entirely of boys. 
The two dialogues in English at the close were executed with 
admirable effect. Had we a son to educate, we should place 
him under the tuition of Mr. Herron, at least till he was ready 
to enter college; and had we a daughter, we know of no gen- 
tleman whom we would sooner trust than Mr. Wilber. Prac- 
tical religion is inculeated by the teachers of both the institu- 
tions here referred to; and we trust that the day may not be 
far in the future, when true piety of heart will be considered by 
all schools and all teachers as the truest basis upon which to 
lay a thorough and substantial education. 

We acknowledge our indebtedness to Messrs. Beall and 
Craven, proprietors of the California panorama, for their kind 
invitation to witness their exhibitions of this most magnificent 
painting while in Cincinnati. To our friends in other cities 
where this panorama may be exhibited, we say go and see it, 
and take all your friends and children with you. It is the only 
panorama we have ever witnessed which we desired to see for 
the second time, and to study. We have no room to particu- 
larize, but will simply state, for the benefit of the reader who 
has never seen it, that, in passing around Cape Horn, this 
panorama introduces all the reality of a storm. You hear the 
loud voice of the thunder, the red glare of the lightning, and 
the patter and then the rush of the rain, and the whistling of 
the wind, just as perfectly as though you were at midnight on 
board a vessel, plowing your way through the waves of the 
stormy Cape. 

The new Constitution of Ohio, we presume, has been 
adopted, though at the moment of our writing we have no 
certain information, It is also conceded that the clause re- 
specting temperance, which was submitted separately to the 
people, has carried by a large majority, Hereafter, then, we 
may hope for less distilleries, less whisky-making, whisky- 
se'ling, and whisky-drinking than heretofore. The clause reads 
thus: ** No license to traffic in intoxicating liquors shall here- 
cfter be granted in this state; but the General Assembly may, 
by law, provide against evils resulting therefrom.” Had this, 
or some similar clause, been in the Constitution of Ohio thirty 
years ago, we would have fewer graves of drunkards scattered 
up and down the church-yards of our state, and more of peace 
for woman and the domestic circle, and more true commercial 
prosperity and wealth. Let us be thankful that the right has 
at last, in one respect, at least, had a glorious triumph. 

Our plates—The Destruction of Pharaoh’s Host, and Choice 
Study—are, in our opinion, finely executed. Both are from 
the burin of F. Edward Jones, Esq., New York. The ruler of 











Egypt and his army got nothing but their just deserts in pur- 
suing the children of Israel. The engraving shows graphically 
the utter destruction which came upon them. The lady and 
dog, in our second picture, are both basy; but the latter, we 
fear, is rather too busy to be entirely innocent. A bonnet- 
string does well enough in the hands of its owner; but when 
monopolized by the teeth of one of the canine species, it is apt 
to meet with too much of unprofitable attention. A slight tap 
from an apple-tree twig, in the hands of his mistress, would be 
apt to make Fido spin around considerably, and that too 
without the accompaniment of a bonnet-string fastened to 
his teeth, 

It is with a heart of sorrow that we record the death of the 
lady of Professor Wells, our talented correspondent, whom we 
have taken the liberty of talking about in our ** Traces of 
Travel,” and whose articles in the present volume have been 
read with universal satisfaction. Mrs. Wells started on a trip 
to New York early in May, in company with her husband, and 
ourself and little family. Her husband returned to Cincinnati, 
soon after reaching New York, leaving his lady in charge of 
some intimate friends in the city. On Friday, the 13th day 
of June, Professor Wells received a message by telegraph, 
announcing the death of his wife. With us, our readers, we 
doubt not, will sympathize with the now bereaved husband, 
praying God, in whose hands are the destinies of all, to bind 
up his torn and bleeding heart. Death at home, in the midst 
of friends, is fall of anguish; but doubly painful is his stroke 
when it falls upon a friend, and that friend the companion of 
our life, when we are far from each other, and when unable to 
catch the last look, to hear the last faint whisper of love, and 
to receive the last fond heart-kiss. To every thing, and to 
almost every one in the world, a husband may bid farewell, but 
to a true and trusting wife the heart will not yield adieu, 
Clinging closer as life ebbs away, we follow the beloved one 
down to the cold waters of death, and would gladly pass with 
our partner through the dark stream to the land beyond, where 
the shore is forever green, the skies forever pure and glorious, 
and the clime fadeless in eternal beauty and health, 

Just two weeks befure the death of Ebenezer Elliott, one of 
the greatest of modern English poets, his daughter was married. 
Autumn was lingering around his dwelling, and the clear notes 
of the solitary robin-redbreast, mingling with the sound of 
rustling leaves, told the near-coming of winter. At the re- 
quest of his daughter, Mr. Elliott wrote a few stanzas, as a 
legacy for her, and which she could read when he was gone, 
The last lines indicate the fondness we all have to call around 
our dying bed whatever in life was a delight to our heart. 
They are addressed to the re@breast, and are very touching: 


« Thy notes, sweet robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late, are dear to me; 
To music | could bid adieu, 
But not to thee. 


When from my eyes this life-fall throng 
Has passed away, no more to be, 
Then, autumn’s primrose, robin’s song, 
Return to me.” 


Reader, what link is it that binds you to this world?) What 
object is there which you will wish to see last, and to hear 
last, when the sound of death shall ring shrill and full upon 
your path?’ There is but one Friend can comfort you when life 
is waning. Can you refuse his aid? You must die; but may 
you die among your kindred, and be comforted by that Friend 
who is above all others! May earthly friends kiss your cold 
lips when your heart-strings fail! May they assuage the pain 
of disease, and follow you, with the look of affection and the 
hand of kindness, to the boundary that separates the visible 
from the invisible world! May not your sun set amid rainy 
clouds or the gatherings of a tempest! But may some loving 
spirit, stooping over you, like a dove from heaven, charm your 
soul as it passes away from this world! May your last day, 
like that sun in acloudless sky, floating soft and slowly to its 
rest, be **covered with silver, and its feathers with gold,” and 
then, far away in that region, where storms and clouds never 
come, may you enjoy the converse of friends and Jesus forever! 
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A COTTAGE HOME. 


A coTTaGE home! a cottage home! 


From the city far away, 
Where fresh winds blow and zephyrs come, 
And fan the brow of day. 


A cottage home! how happy, ay, 
Is that home upon the hills, 
Where meadows rise in green array, 


And lined with limpid rills! 


There waves the trembling forest bough 
To morning’s early gale; 
And roses bloom the hill-side o’er, 


And lilies skirt the vale. 


Yon bright cloud, from the western wave, 
Like a spirit of light goes by; 

And golden tints and lovely hues 
Float o’er the evening sky. 

There let me sing my vesper hymn, 
And let the morning come, 

And sweetly shail fresh incense rise 


From that neat, white cottage home. 
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Parted Friends. 


Cc. W. THOMSON. 


Music by F. Werner, Steinbrecher. 
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1. Par-ted friendsmay meet a-gain, When the storms of life are past; 
3. Death, the end of care and pain— Death, the wretch’s hap-piest meed, 
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And the spir - it freed from pain, Basks in friend-ship 
Death can break the strong-est chain, Death is lib-er - 
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PARTED FRIENDS. 
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